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In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
of the Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears their Signature, thus— 


Cea de irnngy 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


NURSE EDDA’S KEATINGS 


| 
| 
| 
INFANT’S | 
| 
| 








CARMINATIVE 


Perfectly harmless; it may be used 
Sreely as often as desired. 
Guaranteed entirely free from any opiates or 
noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its effect is 
instant in relieving Infants from 


GRIPES, WIND AND COLIO. 


Price 1s. per Bottle at all Chemists’, or free by 
Parcels’ Post: same price, 12 stamps to 


T. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's,London. 








Sold inlins 62 1/-&2/6 


| 
MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON’S 
The Original and First CORN FLOU R. 


Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Unrivalled Food of Health for Children and Invalids. 
The Best Known Material for Puddings, Custards, Cakes, Blanc-mange, 
» And a Variety of DELICIOUS PREPARATIONS FOR THE TABLE. 


Every Packet is warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities are certified by the highest medical authorities in the kingdom, 
The Lancet affirms :—“ It is preferable to most descriptions of Arrowroot, on aceount of its Sweeter Flavour.” 
- Dre. Lanxrstsr, Superintendent of Government F Collection at Kensington, in a note to the Manufacturers, said :— 
I am so well satisfied with your Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” 


| WILLIAM POLSON & CO., PAISLEY AND LONDON. 
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WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM THE TALE OF ure? | 


« W* RE I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past, what alone enables 

us to draw a just moral from the Tale of Life, what sheds the purest light upon 
our reason, what gives the firmest strength to our religion, what is best fitted to soften the 
heart of man and elevate his soul, I would answer, with Lassues, it is 


Hi _ - Hi Et Ba aah INT C Ht Pag LyTTON. 


: - is estimated by a very low calculation that at least £20,099,000 are lost every year in 











consequence of those diseases which the Science of Hygiene teaches us how to avoid. 

=| ¢é YPHOID FEVER alone kills 29,009 every year in this Country ; as only about 15 per 
a _ cent. of those attacked die, there must be at least 134,000 cases every year, and it | 

s| is probable that the number is CONSIDERABLY GREATER.”—Dr. NewsHOLME. 
= ws mind can grasp the loss to mankind and the misery entailed that these figures reveal ? 
= _ , What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many 
=| auspicious enterprises, as untimely death? To say nothing of the immense increase of rates and 
=| taxes arising from the loss of the breadwinner of families. 


We ARE AT PRESENT AT THE MERCY OF THE IGNORANT AND CARELESS. 


=i I N order to prevent a disease it is necessary to remove its Causes ; by that means you hinder 
- _ the germ or poison from gaining admissioa, at the same time you must sustain the vital 
powers by adding to the blood what is continually being lost from various causes, and by that means you prevent the poison being 
retained in the blood, The effect of 


BNO’S FRUIT SALT 


Is to take away all morbid poison and to supply that which promotes a healthy secretion, 


UNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES MAY BE SAVED ANNUALLY, AND MILLIONS 
FREED FROM INCALCULABLE SUFFERING.—Millicns have died from Preventible Diseases in this Country.— 
It is the duty of every one to avert this. With each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, 
showing the best means of stampinz out Infectious Diseases, Fevers, BLoop Poisons, &c. If this invaluable information 
were universally carried out, many forms of Disease now producing much havoc would cease to exist, as PLaGuE, Leprosy, &c., 
have done, when the true cause has become kuown. 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success, A scoré of 
abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to 
deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —AbAms. 
AUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and sce that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, $.E., by J. C. Eno's Patent. 


s|DEWHURST'S | haunscom 








For Hand or Machine Use. 


S E W : N G These Cottons have 


been awarded PRIZE 
GC O T oO INI | MEDALS for GENE- 
RAL EXCELLENCE 
The “THREE SHELLS” BRAND OF QUALITY wher- 
is Strong, Even, Elastic, and Free from Knots. ever exhibited. 


LATEST AWARDS-GOLD MEDAL, AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1883. 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1883-4, 


John Dewhurst & Sons, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton. 


CAUTION. 


3 TO AVOID DECEPTION, buy 
only at the Offices of the 
Company. 


MANAGEMENT FOR THE 


PRICE Unitep Kine@poM, 


FROM 39, FOSTER LANE, 
£ 4. 4. LONDON, 
$. and 403 Branches 


10°/, Discount for Cash. throughout 


ON PER a 
fine 2/6 wece\ MACHINES 
With the Option of Purchase. 


Britain, 
































































































































| 2 ADVERTISEMENTS. ‘te 
DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE]! COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 
 NMINCS' CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CORVULSIONS, FENNINGS 
nw ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 
| ’ ’ WDER » LUNG HEALERS, 
£ FENNIN y 4 _THE BEST REMEDY TO OURE ALL 
& For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. fy COUGHS, mapa: pice wenger &e, 
(Do net contain Calomel, Optum, Morphia, nor anything injurious to atender Babe) pg gee ne Retention hy: robe a with 
Dt Sold in stamped boxes at 18. 134d. and 28. od. (great saving), with Wo Avrrep Fennincs, West Cowes, LW. _ 
a Sull Directions. He The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free) 
B Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1,W. H — —— anentnony t a — xe3. 
p R’S BOOK, whi valuab! . e ‘ DOCTOR. 
nen FENNINGS” EVERY MOTE 200%; tc mgt ton © geet ys tame Bea Pe 
FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post tree on application by letter or post card, 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 
J .' 
DAVY’S DIAMOND CEMENT 
Is the hardest, toughest, and most enduring Cement ever 
discovered, E 
It securely and neatly mends 
China, Glass, Fancy Articles, 
Papier Maché, Toys, Fossils, 
Te 203 Shell, Bone, Broken Pipe:, Vases, 
PAL Ar [9] Jugs, Veneer, etc., Cigar Holders, 
x “ Picture Frames, etc., and for 
ON GK fastening tips on Billiard Cues 
Kei is unrivalled, £ 5 ; 
Davy’s Diamond Cement, Price 1s., of all Chemists, Post | 6 ° & d | S rywhere | B 
Free for 1s. 2d. from tbe Proprietors, MANUFACTORY. WORCESTER 
BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon St., London. | 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS “FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 8 
S CLARKE'S | 
BAKING [ne 
| : ‘BLOOD MIXTURE 
POWDER hase | 
ls 
“FOR PASTRY PUDDINGS TEA-cAKES [ERAS een eat 
om » and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous, 
: : Thousands of testimonials from all parts. Inb 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. [ea and in cagesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of al 
| ——. Sent to any address, for 33 or 132 stampa, by the Po 
BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER | *rnetrs, 
pion agreeable to eat with Puddings, Piss, ont Stewed THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
aaa. | DRUG OOMPANY, LINCOLN. 
j 
; THE GREAT REMEDY FOR GouT, | |} *° 
. —_ — | BLAIR’S | rneumatism, scuatica, & tumeaco. | 
: v a >| a * ae a pcs ae i 
| HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. coun | gtzemeert bates | | 
Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet fi 
| one their — ane are — to prevent ; 
the disease attacking any vital part. | 
THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the | PILLS. Sold by all Chemsts at a 236d. : 
nd 2s. od. box. 4 
Care of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and | utiaipeaenies Hl Po 
HIS excellent Family Medicine is the 4 
WELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of th ' tal | comeceinen eee 
— of the BLOOD. 4 | PPAMPLON'S| wiious and tive Conctan a , 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering For FEMALES these Pills are truly ( 
Pill of ee. removing Headache, Depression 1 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in ‘Alinaian, Sendeas, Penglin beeen 
f the Skin, i 1 
Complaints incidental to Females, | H ealth » heidi = , _ give a healthy bloom to 
| « : All Chemists, at rs. 134d. & as. yd. per box, 
{ 
——~ — 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 3 
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‘LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.” —Atheneum, 


‘THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LOBE, ‘NOTES AND QuERIEs,’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 





Now ready, price 10s, 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to X. SIXTH SERIES, 





Volumes I, to X. of the Sixth Series of Notes anD QueERtIzs contain, in addition to a great variety of 


similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following subjects ; 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—txecutions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot’”—Episcopacy in Scotland—English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
P.aces of Uharies I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea— 
William 1IL at the Battle of the Buyne—‘‘The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James IL. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
pe Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 


Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—“‘Adeste Fideles””— 
“The Land of the Leal” —John Gilpin—‘* Reynard the 
Fox””—"' Lead, kindly Light ”— Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament—The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen's 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ** Endymion”—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries 
of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge —‘* Dame 
Europa” Bibliography—Unpuhlished Letters of Dr. 
Johnson—** Rock of Ages”—*‘‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera” 
~—William of Tyre—Buibliograpby of Skating—‘ The 
Book ”—Notes on the *‘ Religio Medici ”"—Authorship of 
the “ Imitutio”—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of 
Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore, 


Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy—Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for 
Marriage—West Indian Superstitions—‘‘ Milky Way”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘‘Tom Jones” on the French 
Stage—Auld Robin Gray”—‘“‘ Harpings of Lena”— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy "—The ‘‘ Mystery” of 8. Pantaleon 
~—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory”—‘' Blae Bonnets 
over the Border "—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Palace of Art”—Ballad of ** William and 
Margaret”—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neaie—Shelley’s ‘‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘‘ Cross Purposes ’’—Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ”—* Logie 0’ Buchan.” 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


“To rule the roast "—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh””— 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuons by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry—‘“‘ The grey mare is the better horse "—Bred and 
born—Drunk as David's sow—Cut off with a shilling— 
Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 





Philology. 


Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedtord—Maiden 
in Place-numes— Deck of Cards— Masher—Belfrey—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse —Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines—Coionial Arms—Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seul of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 


Fine Arts. 


Hogarth’s only Landscape—The “‘ Hours ” of Raphael— 

Rubens’s ‘‘ Daniel and the Lions’”—Early Gillrays— 

Retzsch’s Outliaes—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 

_ Works — Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘* Attack on 
ersey.” 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 


The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century * Indul- 
gence”—The ‘“‘Month’s Mind”—Cilergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-Screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets —-The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 


*Persii Satire’”—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus” in Georgics 
iii. 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii—Transliteration 
of Iliad i.— Aristophanes’ ‘* Ranee”—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 


Grub Street—Porto del Popolo—‘*‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments— Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle— 
Middle Temple Lane—Ormond Street Chapel—Roman 
Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle 
—Rushton Hall, Westenhangh—Welton House, 


Miscellaneous. 


Christian Names--Election Colours—Buried Alive—O.K, 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley Square Mystery— 
Wife Seliing—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies — Hell-Fire Club— 
Tarots—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to 
the Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate— 
Female Soldiers and Sailors — Mistletoe — Giants — 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes 
—Beaumontague—Secret Chambers in Ancient. Houses 
—The Bonaparte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades— 
Wig Curlers— Female Churchwardens—The Opa) — 
House of Keys—Church Registers—Arm-in-arm--E, O 
—Napeleon’s Legacy to Cantillon, 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 8.W. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Read the Pamphlet— “F LE CT R j F L| F FE: and How to Find Tt.” 


Parkes’ Patent Compound- Magnets | 


BY THEIR PECULIAR CONSTRUCTION ARE INTENSELY POWERFUL, AND READILY RELIEVE 


NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, BLOOD & NERVE AFFECTIONS. 


THEIR PERFRCT CONVENIENCE, SAFETY, AND EFFICIENCY ARE FAST DISPLACING THE USE OF 

















Injurious Drugs and Dangerous Galvanic Currents: a Beneficial Discovery. 








THE MAGNETS ARE IN THREE FORMS: TRIFLING IN COST. IF MADE UP INTO SPECIAL APPLIANCES: | 


No. 1.—To use as Armlet, weed s. ad. The Spinai Reviver— Sai 
Garter, &c. .. ° strong, 86; extrastrong 14 0 | 
No. 2.—Pad for Neuralgia in nots The Chest Strengthener— 


strong, 9/-; extra strong 15 6 | 
The Goliath Belt— 
strong, 12/-; extra strong 17 6 
Before this invention the prices would | 


have been Guineas. 


or Head “s r 6 
No.3.—For Rheumatism, "Spinal 

Weakness, Debility, &c. 2 6 
A Test Set of above with Compass 

and Pamphlet “1. .. 5 ° 


— 
— 
a 
oO 
ie) 
wo 
ad 
a 
a 


MACKETIC 
PRINCIPLES. 





PERMANENT IN POWER. 
Both Magnets and Special Appliances can be comfortably and continuously worn under the Clothing. 
WRITE FOR 
Circulars, Testimonials, and List of Appointed Agents; 
OR SEND POSTAL ORDER FOR THE 
Magnets, &c., which will at once be forwarded Post Free by the Proprietors : 


JEVONS BROS., 166, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


(MANUFACTORY—BIRMINGHAM. ) 
HOW TO BECOME WITTY. TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Before I Began to Speak.” Post free 6d. 


‘His treatise is thoughtful and full of ratire.” 
Literary World, 





“Anyone arising from a perusal of this little book 
without profit must be witless indeed.”—Chiel, Glasgow. 


14, Whitefriars Street. Bookstalls and ‘Booksellers: 
THE BEAUTIES OF “FESTUS.” 
By a Student. Post free 1s., bound 2s. 
“‘It awakens a desire to peruse the original.”—Qucen, 


Longmans & Co. Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


HOWE’S 


PATENT SPRING BEDS“ cxase- scans 


CHEAP, CLEAN, COMFORTABLE, GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 














STRONG, PORTABLE. GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
Prize Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W. 
HOWE’ S ais 10th Thousand, post free, 6d, 


Before | Began 
0 Speak, 


BABY. 
Dedicated * everyone whe 
has seen a baby. 

** Before I Began to Speak, 
by a Baby, and How to Be- 
come Witty, by the same 
Anthor (Fleet Printing 
Worke, 14, Whitefriars 
Street, London), are two 
clever little works, eombin- 
ing wit and wisdem:’— 


PATENT SPRING MATTRESS 


THE CHEAPEST, CLEANEST, MOST 


COMFORTABLE MATTRESS IN THE WORLD. 
Prize Medal, Health fealth Exhibition, 1884, 


STEWART & CO., 


Sole Agents for the above, 


124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
Illustrated Price Lists post free. 




















Buy no more Palliasses. Try our Mattresses. Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
Vide our Illustrated Advertisement in “The Queen” RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Newspaper, 14, Waiterzians §t., F.C. 


















































ADVERTISEMENTS, ne 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heartburn, and 
Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and 
other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other altered 
Conditions of the Blood. “It 


“SAVED MY LIFE; 


“for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. Ina few days I was quite well.” —Extract from letter 
of C. Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
to the importance of the discovery and the immense value of which Drs. Morgan, Turley, Gibbon, 
Sparks, Dowsing, Stevens, Carr Jackson, and many other Medical Gentlemen have given unqualified 
testimony. 





In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 23. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer; and of H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.0. 





PEPPER'S 
SU gid 4, NE QUININE AND IRON 


“iy gd ‘HEALTH, STRENGTH 
The Cure for Skin Diseases. | ENERGY. , TONIC 


IN A FEW taane pete feos BLOTCHES,, GREAT BODILY STRENCTH, CREAT NERVE STRENCTH, 
on i ey AY. i 
BEAUTIFULLY FRAGRANT, PERFECTLY HARMLESS, GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, GREAT GICESTIVE STRENGTH. 
CURES OLD-STANDING SKIN DISEASES. | ee A. eee 
REMOVES TVERY KIND OF ERUPTION, SPOT, OR| ———____ THE SAFEST 
BLEMISH, AND RENDERS THE SKIN CLEAR, ES PER’S 
ce seoea se isis: anlar: _ ANTIBILIOUS 


LOGKYER’S SULPHUR TARAXACUM ==" 
HAIR RESTORER, 12 oo eee rin 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. Sold every where. 


IRISH not Only EXCEL FOREIGN LINENS as ‘DAYLIGHT DOTH — Manufacturers by Special 
a LAMP,’ but are CHEAPER. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, , 22 . 


Send Samples and Price Lists of any of the following Goods, post-free to any part of the World. _ Crown Princess of Germany. 


IRISH CAN BRIC Att Pure FLrax.—‘‘ The Cambrics of Robinson and Cleaver have a 
(HEMMED FOR US#) world-wide fame.” —7e Queen. 


Children’s, 1s. 5¢. per dez.; Ladies’, 2s. 64. per doz.; Gentlemen's, 
’ 54. Pp 5) ’ Pp 


PO CKET HAN DB KERGH ‘ Fa rs: io nore —Ladies’, 38-1 1d. per doz.; Gentlemen’s, 6s. gd. per doz. 




















IRISH LINEN —_ ~~ COLLARS.—Ladies’ and Children’s 3-fold, 3«. 6d. per doz.; Gentlemen’s 4-fold, 
4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d per doz. 
CUFFS.—For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 5s. 11d. to 10s. gd. per doz. 


COLLARS AND CUFFS - “Their Irish Linen Collars, Cuils, Shirts, &c., have the merits of excellence 
a and cheapness.”—Court Circular. 

Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds wide, 1s. 11d. per yd., 24% yds , 25. 44%d. per yd. 

IRISH LINENS a (the most durable a-ticle made, and far superior to any foreign manufactured goods). Roller 


s Towelling, 18 ins. wide, pee per yd. Surplice Linen. 8%d. per yd. Linen Dusters, 3s. 3a., Glass 
Cloths, 4s. 6¢. per doz, Fine Linens and Linen Diaper, rod. per yd. 














Weer ro ns FiLLe 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
— having found them a simple and safe remedy and one needful to be kept always 
at hand, 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, 
av those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
trial. 

Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cuest, Bowgts, Liver, and Kipneys}; also in RHEUMATISM, ULcers, SORES, 
and all Skin Diszases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '734d., 1s. 134d., and Qs. Qd., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by ali Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS.—3 ft. Izon Frencu, from 10s. 6d. BEDROOM FURNITURE. —PLAIN SUITES, 





3 ft. Brass FRENCH, from 48s. from £ 
BEDDING.—Marressses, 3 ft., from 11s. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good | SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to 
and serviceable, 8 ft., 28s. ; 4 ft. 6in., 40s. that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. 


HEAL’S PATENT SOMMIER ELASTIQUE | 7 2 
PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is | ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s, 


the best Spring Mattress yet invented : 3ft. 40s.; SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 
5 ft., 63s. This, with a French Mattress, makes | EASY CHAIRS, from 35s, 
a most luxurious bed. COUCHES, from 75s. i 
Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List of Bedding, Free by Post. T 
195 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT —— 
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If you are a man of business or labourer, weakened by the strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 


If you are a man of letters, toiling over your midnight work, to restore brain and nerve waste take 
If you are suffering from over eating or baie? Ph indiscretion or dissipation, take 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, soaettog from poor health or languishing on a bed 


of dines, take HOP BITT 
Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever vou feel that RS " system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating ‘ 
without intoxicating, one bottle of HOP BITTERS } 








will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. a 
Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of ” bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be | 


cured if you take HOP BITTE 
If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simply Ai al are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your i 
chemist or druggist for P BITTER ij 
It may save your life. It has saved hundreds. For sale by all Chemists and Dru , 





THE neat er SUN AND DUST. 


Ladies will find ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 2 most cooling and refreshing 
preparation for the complexion, dispellirg the cloud of Janguor and relaxation, allaying 
all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending 
restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, 
Flushes, and Discolorations are also eradicated by its application. Sizes 4s, 6d, and 
8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 2 delightfully fragrant and transparent 
preparation, and, as an invigorator and beautifier of the hair, beyond all precedent, 
Sizes, 3s. 6d.. 7s., 10s 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, a White Powder compounded 
of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, 
frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the Breath 
& pleasing fragrance. 2s, 9d. per box. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, *,* Ask for “ Rowland’s” Articles. 
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= aaa FLOWER OF DOOM:” 


| wished her first impression to be a pleasant 


| But as she gazed and gazed, fascinated 
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OR, THE CONSPIRATOR. 
A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 
By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


Author of “‘ Kitty,” ‘‘ Love and Mirage,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XIII. THE DEATH’S HEAD IN 
2 THE FLOWER. 


Ir was Bernarda’s first night under her 
| husband’s roof. 

They had not gone straight home; it 
'would be hardly fair to the servants to 
take them by surprise, he said, and he 


‘one, So they put up at an inn for two 
days, on the third going to Edgeworth’s 
| house, to find servants smiling a welcome, 
|lights blazing, flowers in profusion, all 
| things wearing a gala look in honour of 
i the bride. 

During the two last days the pair had 
| seen very little of each other, Edgeworth 
pony, once alluding to the business in hand. 
{ “The black flag has been hauled down 
| for a while,” was all he said, and he said 
; it with an evident desire not to be ques- 
tioned. 

Sernarda was undressing then on that 
| first night in her new home, when her 
, attention was suddenly arrested by an 
| object, curious, even phenomenal, that 
| Must have been placed by unknown hands | 
on her dressing-table during dinner-time. 

It was an artificial flower, a magnificent 
| Pansy, in the little crystal vase that had 
; held the flower she now wore. At first 
| the uncommon size aud splendour of the 
heartsease excited admiration only, and she 
j bent over it with a cry of delight and 
amazement. 
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i appearance she could not explain, rapture 
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> yet repelled by something abnormal in its 
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was turned to odin till she drew back 
horror-stricken. It was no flower at all 
that she gazed on, but a death’s head in 
miniature. 

The imitation was indeed a miracle of 
the artificer’s skill in wax; most ingeniously 
had the flower-head been copied, yet so far 
modified, both in form and colour, as nicely 
to represent, on a reduced scale, a human 
skull. The petals were of greyish white, 
and the markings, representing the hollows, 
in dark brown, the whole, at first sight, 
looking a mere scientific toy in its 
exquisite modelling and accurately laid on 
tints. 

But it became a ghastly emblem in }f 
Bernarda’s eyes, as she turned to it again } 
and again. The most innocent things may {| 
become horrible when turned into symbols, 
and this mimic death’s head in wax a child ; 
might have unconsciously toyed with, 
gradually shut out every cheerful image 
from her mind. She soon saw nothing else 
in theroom. This symbolic flower, surrep- 
titiously placed in the chamber of Edge- 
worth’s bride on her home-coming, made 4 
her cheek blanch and her limbs tremble. 

What else could it be but a warning? and } 
in those first moments of alarm and fore- 
boding she thought only of her husband. 
It was his safety, his life, she now saw 
threatened. ‘The defaulter, the waverer, 
the recalcitrant was already a tee 
man. 

When she could collect her thoughts a 
little the omen wore a wholly different J 
aspect, and she could but feel convinced 
that it was placed there as a threat to 
herself. Edgeworth might be regarded as 
a possible renegade by his followers, but 
on whom would their vengeance naturally ; 
fall? Not on the leader, rather on the 
wife who was the cause of his apostacy.| 
Renegade he was not yet, perhaps he | 
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might never be ; Bernarda dared not count 
upon her power over him so far. Never- 
theless, he had already drawn back once, 
and the threat was meant in this wise: she 
must cease to influence her husband or 
she would be called upon to pay the last 
forfeit. 

Misinterpretation of the fact was im- 
possible, There symbolised, it was true 
by a flower, yet evidently intended to 
symbolise, was the price to be paid for her 
husband’s redemption. She might save 
him, or try to save him, if she would, 
but her own life must be yielded in 
exchange. Her first impulse was to 
carry the hideous travesty to Edgeworth 
and tell him all. But she hesitated 
in painful conflict. She could not thus 
bear to overshadow his joy in this home- 
coming, for joy it evidently was to him in 
spite of the dark, troubled thoughts that 
ever and anon came to cloud it. There 
was something odious, moreover, in the 
notion of having to confess to a feeling of 
insecurity under his roof. 

She dreaded the storm of vindictive 
passion such a revelation would be sure to 
call forth. 

Yet she hesitated. What if any harm 
should happen to her, Edgeworth being 


unwarned ? Would he ever forgive her? 
Would she be able to forgive herself ? 

On a sudden she heard his footsteps on 
the stairs, and seizing the hateful thing, 
buried it, shattered to fragments, under 
the smouldering ashes. 

“You look ruffled,’ Edgeworth said, 


coming in. ‘ Has anything vexed you ?” 

She bent low over the tiny vase, in 
which she was now placing the flower she 
had worn at dinner—a gorgeous heartsease 
of velvety purple, starred with deep gold. 

“ Your own imagination is to blame,” 
she said with forced gaiety. ‘ Why did 
you ever make me see a death’s head in 
my favourite flower? Just before you 
came in I could see one distinctly. The 
illusion is gone now.” 

Edgeworth frowned ; the thought struck 
him that some inattention on the part of 
his household might have annoyed her. 
And the fire had been allowed to burn low. 
He stooped to make it up. 

‘Marion should be here, anyhow,” he 
said, without a suspicion of the truth. 

The notion, it was clear, had never 
occurred to him that anything of this kind 
could have happened in his house. 

“I did not want Marion ; it is good to 
be alone sometimes,” Bernarda answered, 





not having yet recovered herself. “Go 
downstairs and smoke your cigar, dear 
Edgeworth. Indeed, I do not want you 
now.” 

He had come to search for cigars in the 
adjoining room, and now left her, to 
reopen the door a moment after. Stealing 
up to the white-draped, dreamy figure by 
the fireplace, he bent down and whis- 
pered : 

** You have no regrets ? 

“Oh, leave me, dear!” she cried, 
“Regrets — regrets! Turn blackguard, 
drink yourself into a sot, kill me with ill- 
usage, and I should have no regrets; only 
leave me now.” 

A word as passionate he had also to 
say. 

“The very walls must not hear me,” he 
said, speaking under his breath. ‘ Yet I 
must speak. Listen,love. You will never 
change me, but a taste of happiness has 
made me greedy. This settling down is a 
mere blind, a pretence. Hold yourself, 
therefore, in readiness for a sudden start. 
Three months of my life, at least, you shall 
have—you who are my life indeed !” 

He vanished, and with these terribly 
vehement words the scales fell from the 
wife’s eyes. Now, for the first time, she 
read her husband’s inmost soul. 

A wild clutching after happiness, and a 
desire to soothe her so far as to make such 
compromise possible — these, then, were 
the reasons that actuated him now, rather 
than any hesitation on moral grounds. He 
could exult in the thought of a delicious 
holiday with her in some sweet Southern 
land—a honeymoon indefinitely prolonged, 
whilst deliberately resolved to return to his 
former career, and, in one sense, and that 
the deepest, live apart from her for ever. 
This respite was to be a respite from deeds 
of violence and crime—a mere truce he 
was willing to sign for her sake. 

She could deceive herself no longer. 
Their love for each other could never save 
him, but in one way. What if this over- 
mastering joy were to be turned to bitterest 
anguish? What if the next victim, singled 
out by the dark Vehmgericht to which he 
belonged, should be his love, his wife? 
Would he not quail then? Would he not 
refuse to move another step in the path 
he had hitherto followed so relentlessly ? 
Awful as were these thoughts, Edgeworth 
desolate, Edgeworth frenzied with grief, 
they were far more endurable to her than 
those suggested by his tumultuously joyous 
words, Happiness, sunshine, sweetest com- 
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panionship, whilst conscience slept! No. 
Welcome instead—a thousand times wel- 
come—the death’s-head, with its moral 
pointed at her, thought the pale, haughty 
Bernarda, as she braced herself up to 
tremendous self-control and a silence 
nothing should permit her to break. 

Edgeworth, blindly clutching after care- 
less love and joy, should be allowed to go 
his own way. She would never point out 
the hidden danger. He should never know 
that this temporary lapse, this apparent 
dereliction on his part was to be avenged 
in the person of his wife. Death for 
Bernarda had few terrors ; life, fewer seduc- 
tions still. Whilst a vestige of hope had 
remained to her of checking her husband’s 
awful career, life was very precious for his 
sake. When it became plain past doubt 
that love to her meant one thing, to him 
another, that the affection he had to give 
her had no soul in it at all, since he thought 
to love and be loved, yet could live un- 
worthily ; then she had no refuge to fly to 
but the desperate hope of saving him 
through suffering and self-sacrifice. 

Marion’s presence came as a relief to 
these agonised thoughts. The singing girl 
soon appeared beaming with happiness ; 
no daintier, fairer abigail imaginable than 
the blonde, rosy Marion in her new pink 
gown and coquettish white muslin apron. 

“Shall you be happy, think you?” 
asked her mistress; “are your fellow- 
servants good people ?” 

“So good,” said the girl, kissing a fold 
of Bernarda’s dressing-gown; ‘we have 
had quite a party downstairs in honour of 
your return. Each of us had leave to 
invite a friend—that made eight, and what 
with the champagne and the singing, my 
head goes round.” 

“And who was your friend?” asked 
Bernarda. 

“ My tenor, of course,” replied the little 
maiden, blushing to her pretty ears. 

“ Well, Marion must take care of her old 
mistress,” Bernarda said sadly, and’ under 
one pretext and another she retained the 
girl near her, till she heard Edgeworth 
moving in the next room. 

Much as she needed solitude, it seemed 
unendurable to her in this house which 
was now her home. 


CHAPTER XIV. REDEEMED. 


No more eager or confident figure than 
Edgeworth’s threaded the London streets 
on New Year’s Day. So far everything 





had prospered according to his wishes. 
He had never for a moment hoped to 
manipulate affairs with such success. His 
absence for a time seemed now compara- 
tively easy, and even departure need not 
be precipitate or secret, only that he pre- 
ferred ever to act precipitately and secretly. 
In the least thing he preferred not to take 
the world into his confidence. None of 
his household, therefore, not even Marion, 
knew that the master and mistress were to 
start for a foreign trip next day; Bernarda 
did not know it as yet, and the extrava- 
gantly buoyant Edgeworth was now hasten- 
ing home to tell her. 

He pictured her joy at the news. To 
be free to live for each other for twelve 
long weeks, three whole months; would 
not Bernarda be almost satisfied then ? 
Loving him as she did, she must be ready 
to accept such a full measure of happiness, 
and leave the rest for a time. 

To his extreme discomfiture Bernarda 
was absent with Marion—no one knew 
anything of her movements. Edgeworth’s 
nature was one that resented checks. He 
liked, moreover, with all a lover’s jealous 
fondness, to be informed of his wife’s 
movements beforehand. It piqued him that 
she should not tell him exactly where she 
was to be found, and after what manner 
occupied, at any hour of the day. 

Something, moreover, in her demeanour 
of late had troubled him, 2 dreaminess, a 
disposition to brood—a habit she had con- 
tracted of seeming aloof from him when 
they were together. He tried to account 
for this change, as arising from a natural 
feeling of strangeness that might overtake 
her on first coming to his home. Perhaps 
even—she was far too brave and too proud 
to give utterance to such a sentiment — 
she felt a certain insecurity under his roof. 
Well, then, it was time for both to get 
away for a time. 

It was highly characteristic of him that 
he could thus shake off the trammels of 
self-enforced duty; so much the better—or 
the worse—for his cause, he said reck- 
lessly. 

Without any apparent effort he could 
thus make a compromise with gravest 
issues, and purchase a brief spell of hap- 
piness, perhaps, from his own point of 
view, at the price of disaster to his country, 
his party’s collapse. 

Only to be free with Bernarda! To live 
lazily in some sweet place with her for a 
little while! Then they might bid him 
commit what deeds they would! But 
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why this prolonged absence on her part 
from home ? 

After fuming and fretting for an hour, 
at last it occurred to him that, of course, 
Bernarda had gone to her old home. This 
forthcoming journey had been mooted. 
She knew that departure, when it came, 
would be hurried. She had, of course, 
gone to the school to fetch things she 
had not brought away with her as yet, 
or, perhaps, she had made an appoint- 
ment with her successor there. For the 
embroidery-school was to be carried on as 
before, and Bernarda’s successor was to 
take possession after the holidays. 

Feeling that it must be so, yet not quite 
easy in his mind, he waited a little, then 
determined to go after her at once. The 
way was short, and he knew it so well! 
How often—oh, how often he had made it 
with wild hopes in his heart Bernarda 
never guessed, Strange this story of theirs ! 
To meet after such an absence, to come 
together again after such a separation. 

As he hastened up the well-known street, 
his heart bounded at the thought of seeing 
her. 

She would come out to meet him, scold 
him, satirise him as of old. They would 
live over again that playful, earnest moment 
when existence to two beings is made up 
half of understanding, half of expectation. 

“Erna, Erna,” he said, as he let himself 
in with the latch-key, “ what are you hiding 
yourself for ?” 

Silence reigned throughout the place, 
but it was plain that Bernarda and Marion 
had been there. On the hall-table stood the 
little basket and umbrella of the singing- 
girl; she had evidently come in with 
some purchases and gone out again. Two 
or three packages were also heaped together 
by the door ready for removal. The pair 
had been packing up some things Bernarda 
wished to take to her new home, and 
Marion had now gone out for a fly. 

‘That was all the mystery. Bernarda 
had most likely over-tired herself, and was 
drowsing on the sofa. Why, then, should 
he feel discomposure, much less consterna- 
tion? A house could hardly be alive with 
noise if only one person were quietly rest- 
ing in it. Yet why should Marion thus 
leave her mistress alone in this big, empty, 
dreary house? Why did Bernarda go 
there without consulting him ? 

** Do, my love, wake up. Come, we will 
have tea out of the shamrock cups,” he 
cried, when opening the door of her little 
sitting-room, he found all as he had said. 





She had over-tired herself with this final 
settling-up of affairs in her old home, and 
was merely resting on the sofa till Marion 
came. 

Yet she was not wont to look so pale, 
and that crimson flower worn on her heart 
had a strange aspect in his eyes. He was 
accustomed to her fancy for wearing a 
pansy, and on first entering the dimly- 
lighted room, took the bright blotch of 
colour to be a heartsease of unusual 
brilliance, nothing more. Why, then, should 
it strike terror into his soul? 

He stood for a moment without the 
power to speak or move. Then he rushed 
forward and fell kneeling by the side of 
the couch, with a horrible imprecation that 
died away in a despairing appeal. No 
natural pallor was that blanching Ber- 
narda’s cheeks. No pansy she wore on 
her bosom now. Her flower of predilection 
was indeed a flower of doom. 

The crimson stain was a stain of blood, 
and the hushed sleep was that from which 
there is no awakening. Only one consola- 
tory thought visited the frenzied Edge- 
worth now as, kneeling by her side, he 
called upon his dead love again and again. 
In those first moments of crazy grief and 
blank despair, he yet noted with something 
akin to fierce exultation that the blow had 
been swiftly, surely dealt. No flitting of 
the spirit from its mortal part could be 
fleeter than such a death. Bernarda had 
died for him—he understood it all; but 
without suffering or struggle. Never had 
nobler heart been struck at with less erring 
aim, never stainless soul liberated from its 
clayey envelope more instantaneously. 


CONCLUSION, 
ALL night long before the bearing to the 


t—) 

tomb, Edgeworth kept lonely watch by his 
wife’s side. They had laid her with a 
certain state in the lofty and spacious 
workroom over which she had presided so 
long ; but what a contrast did it now pre- 
sent to the atelier of formerdays! Instead 
of avenues of brilliant exotics, and rosy, 
fair-haired maidens gracefully grouped 
about their embroidery-frames, the place 
was turned into a black-draped mortuary 
chamber, with one sombre, death-still 
figure kneeling by the coffin. 

On the estrade, Bernarda’s place, a tem- 
porary altar had been erected, on which 
wax-lights were kept perpetually burning. 

Well did the prostrate Edgeworth har- 
monise with these funeral surroundings. 
He wore a long mourning-cloak wrapped 
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round his limbs, and the intense pallor 
of his complexion served to heighten 
the jetty blackness of his hair and 
beard. 

How those awful hours passed he knew 
not. All too short were they for the dis- 
tracted man, who felt, somehow, that Ber- 
narda had not as yet wholly left him. 
Whilst he could passionately kiss the cold 
outside of her coffin, he seemed to be near 
her still. But when that last desperate conso- 
lation was gone—ah ! what would become 
of him then? There would only be one 
way of living and bearing his solitude. 
He could love no more, but he could hate 
indeed! Here, and here only, he saw a 
harbour of refuge. What religion, what 
conviction, what duty, could not do, fiercest 
hatred might accomplish. For the sake 
of avenging Bernarda’s death, he might 
find life endurable. 

From these fearful thoughts he was 
aroused soon after the dawning of the 
cold, grey, wintry day, by strange, sweet 
sounds as of girls singing. Almost un- 
earthly sweet fell these strains on Edge- 
worth’s ears, and soon he was to know 
whence they came. Softly the door of the 
atelier opened, aud there appeared all 
Bernarda’s flower-maidens, led by Marion, 
in solemn procession. They were dressed 
in black and white, and carried garlands 
of white flowers, which each singer de- 
posited on the coffin as they slowly filed 
by. Then, when the last wreath was 
placed, making a pyramidal heap of white 
azaleas, tuberose, stephanotis, pelargonium, 
jasmine, and camellia, the plaintive, wail- 
ing melody with which they had been 
marshalled round the room ceased, and full- 
throated, clear, and rich rose the chaunt of 
these girl-choristers as they stood in a 
semi-circle around their dead mistress. 
Edgeworth never changed his kneeling 
attitude by the coffin. He did not weep, 
or show by the moving of a muscle that 
the singing touched him ; immovable as a 
statue he remained whilst these young fair 
girls, having poured out their grief in a 
passionate threnody, now broke into ex- 
ultant strains over the joys of the beauti- 
ful soul, set free from its earthly toils, At 
first, indeed, in the fierce jealousy of his 
grief, he had felt inclined to resent this 
initiative on Marion’s part, yet the guile- 
less voices and looks of the girls disarmed 
his vindictive mood. They had also their 
little right to love Bernarda. 

The last strain ended, all became sitill, 
except for the low, hushed sobbing of the 





girls as they looked their last adieu before 
passing out of the room. 

Not yet did Edgeworth weep; albeit 
the music had touched him. It seemed a 
reproach to his own evil mood. He felt 
at last as if the angels had gone, leaving 
only a demon wearing human shape to 
keep watch by Bernarda’s bier. The dark 
man trembled before the  self-evoked 
image. 

How could he stay in this august 
presence—how could he leave it for ever— 
with these awful curses on his lips and in 
his heart ? 

‘“‘ Erna—love—wife,” he cried at last, as 
his soul was poured out in passionate 
tears, “for thy sake the wild joy of 
revenge I had counted on shall never be ! 
Unstained with blood, this hand I lay 
upon thy bier; unstained with blood—I 
swear it!—this hand shall ever place 
immortelles on thy tomb !” 

From that day, Edgeworth, the anar- 
chist, the dynamiter, the revolutionary, 
disappeared from the scenes in which he 
had moved, a familiar figure, as completely 
as if he had been struck down by some 
dark hand. All kinds of surmises and 
rumours got abroad concerning him. Re- 
port said that in a certain Continental 
monastery still left undisturbed, one of a 
cowled brotherhood wedded to perpetual 
austereness answered to the description of 
the well-known conspirator. Travellers 
brought word of a physiognomy and accent 
not to be mistaken, which they had acciden- 
tally met with when inspecting one of the 
celebrated monastic foundations of France. 

Edgeworth yet lived, but a life that 
was a living death. The fanaticism charac- 
terising the conspirator now found vent in 
dire macerations and self-inflicted tortures, 
recalling the flagellants of the Middle 
Ages. His fierce, agonised soul sought to 
forget itself or purge itself in bodily suffer- 
ing—so, at least, asserted some who had 
known the Edgeworth of other days, and 
declared now that they had recognised his 
living phantom in monkish guise. 

Others would have it that he had 


purchased a vast ranche in the wilds of 
America, and was trying to expend his 
wild energies and splendid physical powers 
in the adventurous career of a ranche- 


man. Here again the alleged testimony of 
eye-witnesses was forthcoming. Extra 
ordinary stories were recounted of his 
exploits and prowess. The fiercest suns, 
the most incredible hardships, could not 
daunt him. Heseemed to enjoy a charmed 
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life, and to revel in the daily perils to which 
he exposed it. 

Yet a third surmise gained wider 
acceptance still. It was affirmed that the 
conspirator had never quitted his old 
haunts in Europe at all, but that under 
various names and disguises he contrived 
to elude alike friend and enemy, and to 
play a desperate part. No one had been 
able to identify him in any of the European 
capitals. No one could give a clue to his 
whereabouts. 

That he lived, and was close at hand, 
many were ready to swear. And if no 
bloodguiltiness could be attributed to him, 
the part with which he was accredited was 
yetdark. The plotter now plotted against 
his followers, his former creeds. When- 
ever some revolutionary enterprise mis- 
carried, or some deep-laid scheme was 
revealed, he was said to be at the bottom 
of the disclosure. The arch-conspirator of 
former days now lived but to frustrate 
conspiracies. For the sake of his mur- 
dered wife, who had endeavoured to 
change his purpose, he had become the 
deadliest enemy of his old associates. 

One vague rumour more, Bernarda had 
been laid to rest, not in one of the great 
cemeteries of the world, but in a quiet 
graveyard far away from London. She 
was buried near that old-world town, 
by the sea to which he had taken her 
a bride. Certain of the fisher-folk de- 
clared that there was one night of the 
year on which a dark figure kept watch 
from sunset to dawn by the grave per- 
petually planted with heartsease—the grave 
of the strange lady whose remains had 
been brought thither not long ago. 

One thing was true enough. On one 
grave dotting that green burial-ground 
above the sea, bloomed ever Bernarda’s 
pansy—the Flower of Doom! 


MADAGASCAR. 

MADAGASCAR is a puzzle to the physical 
geographer. So close to Africa that those 
who believe in the future of the Dark 
Continent tell us it will be thereto what 
England has been to Europe, it is almost 
wholly distinct from it in plants, and 
animals, and human inhabitants. Mr. 
Wallace thinks it was once joined to Africa 
by an isthmus, of which the Comoros are 
the remains ; but for ages the Mozambique 
Channel has prevented the big African 
beasts from going across, and now the 








whole fauna and (except the baobab) the 
flora are not African at all. Bones are 
found of big birds, as in Mauritius and the 
other Mascarenes, which therefore must 
have been joined on to Madagascar, while 
the vegetation—pitcher-plants, orchids, ete. 
—is so like that of Borneo that some imagine 
a lost continent, Lemuria, of which Rodri- 
guez and the Chagos and Cocos are 
mountain-peaks, and which, with Borneo 
and Madagascar at its two ends, formed a 
pendant to the Atlantis of Greek tradition. 

Madagascar is peopled partly with 
negritos—the same race as the Papuans 
and other Melanesians, — partly with 
Polynesians (Malays), who in speech come 
very near the Samoans and Tonga islanders. 
The speech, indeed, all through the island is 
much the same, though a Hova, even if he 
has not taken to wearing a coat and trousers 
and carrying a watch, is very unlike a Bara, 
who wears his hair in a central knob as 
big as a tennis-ball, surrounded by from ten 
to a hundred smaller knobs, all hardened 
up with fat, and wax, and whitening, and 
who has huge wooden earrings, and a 
necklace of little wooden balls mixed 
with beads. How these negritos came in, 
nobody knows; they must date from the 
days of the dodo. One can account for 
the lighter race, for Polynesians have 
always been great sailors. Malacca had 
its restless spirits, its vikings, who 
swarmed out from every creek, seeking 
either a new home or a new plundering 
ground. They reached New Zealand; 
they colonised island after island of the 
South Seas; and one of their marauding 
fleets, caught in the western “trade,” was 
driven on the south-east corner of Mada- 
gascar, whence, conquering as they went, 
they moved up to the table-land of Imerina, 
and founded Antananarivo (the city of 
the thousand villages). That is how the 
Hovas came in; and they were, probably, 
by no means the earliest of these unin- 
tentional invaders. But everything about 
Madagascar is guess-work till Marco Polo 
mentions it as Magaster. Then, in 1506, 
Almeida, Portuguese envoy to the Indies, 
visited it; and, in 1642, the French 
and English both made settlements. We 
soon abandoned ours; the French kept 
theirs up, and have ever since, on and off, 
meddled in Malagasy matters. 

In 1773, a Pole, Count Benyowsky, 
asked leave of the French, and formed a 
settlement in the north of the island. 
He got immensely popular among the 
natives, and at a grand gathering of tribes 
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was chosen King of all the Malagasy, the 
eople protesting that in him one of their 
old chiefs had come to life again. The 
French did not like this; so they stirred 
up strife in which Benyowsky was killed. 
The Malagasy might well reverence him, 
for most of the white men whom they had 
to do with were by no means loveable 
characters. Our own Robert Drury, son 
of a London tavern-keeper, was no better 
than the French and Portuguese, who vied 
with one another, and with the Arabs from 
the Comoros, in behaving as “pioneers of 
civilisation” usually do. Drury had run 
away to sea, and his ship was wrecked in 
1702 on the south-east of the island. The 
crew were saved, and were so kindly 
treated that they thought they were being 
fattened up for the slave-market. They 
therefore turned on their kind hosts, and, 
seizing the chief and several more as 
hostages, entrenched themselves. But they 
had no food or water, and at last only 
Drury and two or three more were left. 
He was made a slave of, and by-and-by 
escaped to the coast, having had no ill- 
treatment to complain of, except once when 
he refused to join in prayer to his master’s 
idols. Coming home he wrote a book 
denouncing slavery and idolatry ; but in a 
few years he sailed back, and himself 
became an eager slave-dealer. 

Early in this century the principal chief 
of the Hovas, getting, perhaps, from some 
trader a confused account of what Bona- 
parte had done, united the twelve Hova 
clans, got himself appointed King by the 
name of Radama the First, began bringing 
the other tribes under Hova rule, and 
made a treaty with England with the view 
of driving the French out of the island. 
He made an English officer, Brady, his 
commander-in-chief, and his merciless cam- 
paigns against the Betsileo, and other tribes, 
reduced the population so much that it is 
still considerably less than when this 
“mighty conqueror” came to the throne. 
Brady, too, had a Tarquin’s ideas of pacify- 
Ing a tribe. “Kill all the young men,” 
he said to his army, as it was marching 
south. “How high must they have grown 
to be worth killing?” Brady stretched 
out his arm, meaning that no one should 
escape who could not pass under it. As 
he was a short man, the slaughter was 
terrible. The Betsileo soon submitted, so 
did most of the other tribes, the Sakalava 
“ long-cats” alone making much resistance. 
When Radama was dead, his wife suc- 
ceeded as Ranavalona the First. She still 





further diminished the population by her 
wholesale religious persecutions. The rock 
over which the Christians were flung makes 
one think of the Pappenberg, as the Dutch 
nicknamed the mountain over which the 
Japanese Christians were hurled. But 
Christianity was leavening the whole 
lump; and when Ranavalona died, and 
persecution ceased, it grew so strong that 
within eight years the national idols, or 
rather fetishes, were publicly burnt. What 
these idols were is not certainly known, 
for nobody was allowed to look inside the 
boxes, about a foot long, in which they were 
kept. When brought out, each box, covered 
withred cloth, and decked withsilvercharms, 
silver balls, pieces of coral, and ornaments 
shaped like shark’s teeth, was fastened to 
a long pole, and carried under a velvet 
canopy. Though wonderfully constant 
under persecution, the Hova Christian is 
not of a very high type. Mr. Little, a 
missionary, whose book is full of interest- 
ing facts about hitherto unknown parts of 
the island, laments their bumptiousness, 
and greed, and lack of self-denial. Their 
teachers, he says, ought to be more frank 
with them about the necessity for thorough- 
ness and plodding. 

The white man’s example has seldom 
been edifying. Fancy a steamer, having 
on board a mixed cargo of missionaries, 
Bibles, and Mauritius rum—the most 
poisonous spirit ever distilled! The late 
Queen tried to keep out a poison which 
was undermining the health of her 
subjects; but the spirit-merchants are a 
powerful body, and our Government says : 
“ You shall not keep out Mauritius rum,” 
just as in China it has said, “‘ You shall 
not keep out Indian opium.” The prime 
minister, Rainilaiarivony, husband of the 
present as he was of the late Queen, com- 
plains grievously ; and well he may, when 
it is, says Mr. Little, no uncommon thing 
to find a whole village drunk with toaka 
(rum). Wages are paidin rum ; rum buys 
the bullocks that are sent by the shipload 
to the Mauritius. The late Queen was 
most anxious that our Queen, “her sister,” 
should herself order the English to abstain 
from this unholy traffic; but, of course, 
as her Majesty reigns but does not govern, 
nothing so subversive of the British Con- 
stitution as such interference could be 
attempted. 

Like many other nations, savage and 
civilised, the Hovas do not allow a 
foreigner to buy freehold land. He 
may take a life-lease, but no more, 
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The late French consul, Laborde, had a 
coffee estate granted him by Radama the 
Second ; he understood it as a gift out and 
out, and left it to his heir. But the 
Government stepped in and said: “No ; the 
land is ours. The late consul had only the 
right of occupation.” The heir insisted, 
and was supported by the new French 
consul. This was in 1880 ; and there were 
pleadings and counter-pleadings, till at 
last, in June, 1883, the French tried the 
lex ultima regum, as war is called in the 
inscriptions on oldcannon. Howwill it end? 
Radama the First, who hated the French, 
said he wasn’t afraid of them, for he had 
two generals—Tazo (the fever) and Hazo 
(the forest)—who could keep any number of 
white men at bay. But since then the 
irrepressible white man has bearded Tazo, 
and shorn Hazo’s locks to such a 
degree, that already a forest conservancy 
is needed. The fever is, however, a 
terrible affair, not only in itself but in its 
after-results ; and the thirst of gain must 
be very strong to risk the utter prostra- 
tion and total wreck of the system which 
often follow an attack. The uplands and 
great central forests are tolerably healthy, 
but crops pay best on the belt of rich sea- 
board, and labour—chiefly imported—is 
most easily got there. So the European 
“boss” fixes himself where even the Hova 
garrisons sicken and die, and where 
the sailor’s nicknames, “Dead Island,” 
“Churchyard,” “ Frenchmen’s grave,” show 
what is the character of the climate. If 
he never tastes spirits, and uses the tepid 
herb bath, which is the native remedy, 
and never stirs out, even for a few minutes, 
without a helmet and thick two-fold 
umbrella, he may have the disease in a 
mild form ; but in some form or other he 
is bound to have it. Nor does it attack 
the planter and factory-clerk only; the 
temperance and self-devotion of the 
missionary cannot save him. The saddest 
picture in Mr. Little’s book is that of a 
fever-stricken missionary, dying on a straw- 
truss, forgotten by the crew, on board one 
of those Mauritius bullock ships—con- 
demned hulks, with no Plimsoll to look 
after them—the voyage on which is the 
worst of purgatories even to a man in rude 
health. 

1 said just now “ imported labour,” for 
the native does not yet see the duty of 
working steadily in order that the white 
man may make a big pile. The Hova has 
altogether too good an opinion of himself 
to turn day-labourer; he will make you a 





fairly useful harmonium, and try his hand 
at a violin—nay, he sets up as a watch- 
maker, and is offended if you send your 
timepiece to Mauritius to be cleaned. 
Mr. Little, anxious to encourage native 
skill, had two valuable chronometers 
“ruined with the best intentions” by 
a Hova workman. Nor do the wilder 
tribes care for steady work. When a 
Sakalava, or a Tanala, or a Bara has 
earned a few dollars, he beats them 
out flat, and nails them on to his gun- 
stock, or else he cuts them up to make 
beads for his sweetheart’s neck, or else the 
little silver oxen that are stuck all over her 
chignon. The cry, therefore, among the 
white settlers is, ‘Send us East Indian 
coolies.” 

If I were autocrat of inter - tropical 
Africa, I would organise a series of 
slave-merchant hunts, drafting off the 
fellows as I caught them to work in 
the Madagascar fever districts, not at 
sugar-growing, but at clearing away the 
river-bars, cutting drains, planting blue 
gum-trees, and otherwise sanitating. In 
this way the Madagascar seaboard would, 
in time, become fairly healthy; and the 
work is not by any means so hopeless as 
it is along some of the West African coasts, 
forinstance. There isnot muchof that man- 
grove swamp which must be the despair of 
sanitary engineers; a great deal of the 
deadliest country in Madagascar is beautiful 
and park-like, with lovely freshwater lakes 
separated, some by only a few feet, others 
by four or five miles, from the Indian 
Ocean. Radama the First planned a canal 
uniting them all, and gathered a host of 
diggers, who were not to go back to their 
villages till the work was done. But 
popular feeling was too strong even for 
him. One day the workmen stood aghast ; 
blood oozed out of the trench that they were 
digging, and cries issued from the ground ; 
the gods were clearly saying “No,” and 
therefore the canal was abandoned. 

With such a regiment as I have suggested, 
and with determined “ bosses” to keep 
them up to their work, I would soon sani- 
tate that deadly coast, and I would have 
a railway and a telegraph, and free trade in 
everything except ardent spirits. It issad 
to think of the Malagasy being killed out 
by drink, for they are (Hovas most of all) 
a kindly folk, and as ceremonious as 
the Samoans, with whom their speech 
identifies them. They are as fond of 
“perhaps,” as a Cornishman is of “perhaps 
so,” or a Scot of “‘aiblins,” and their 
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courtesy at times becomes oppressive, as 
when passing a man in a narrow road (and 
roads are a weak point even close to the 
capital) you cannot escape without a whole 
set of enquiries about your health, and of 
hopes, not only for your success in your 
present journey, but for your long life and 
decent burial. And it is such a soft, all- 
vowels-speech, like the music that the 
Pacific on a calm day makes on a coral reef, 
that there is no wonder the Malagasy find 
it hard to give up their names and take 
Scripture ones. What pretty girl would 
not rather be called Totésy (mouse), or 
even Mamba (crocodile), than Sarah Anne 
or Keziah? The result is a compromise ; 
one finds Ra-Caleb, or Ra-Mary, like that 
Sandwich island chief, whom his friends 
wanted to christen “ Darer of devils in the 
dark,” while the missionaries insisted on 
calling him Jeremiah, and who, to satisfy 
both, was called “‘ Jeremiah in the dark.” 
If the speech is Polynesian, so is the 
taboo (called here “‘fady”); and there is the 
same abstinence from certain meats by 
certain families. One clan must not eat 
beef, another is forbidden to eat manioc, 
and so on, “totemism” being at the 
bottom of the restrictions, the forbidden 
thing being the sacred emblem or great 
ancestor of the abstaining clan. 

Painting there is plenty of among the 
wilder tribes. A Bara belle touches up 
her eyebrows with chalk, and on great 
occasions whitens her whole face, leaving 
only nose and eyelids their natural colour. 
Human sacrifices were given up when 
European (especially English) influences 
penetrated deeply, under Radama the 
First. ‘‘The covenant of blood” (a Dyak 
custom also) still exists. You and I just 
prick the skin near our hearts, and drink 
a drop of one another’s blood; thence- 
forth we are more than brothers. Of 
cannibalism there is no trace ; indeed, on 
the whole, the people are very gentle. 
Slavery is very general, slaves being usually 
debtors or purchased foreigners. A good 
deal of kidnapping, however, is carried on 
in the island itself by Comoro Arabs. A 
trader hires a servant-lad for a rice-gather- 
ing tour up one of the big rivers. All goes 
well until they get into a new tribe, and 
there the Arab immediately puts the lad 
up for sale. He appeals to the village 

eadman, saying he is no slave, but a hired 
servant ; but, as slaves generally talk in 
that way when masters want to sell them 
away from home, the headman seldom 
interferes, The boy is sold, and next time 





the Arab gets to the place from which he 
lured him, he calls on his parents, and, with 
a blandly sympathetic voice, says, as he 
slips a dollar into the mother’s hand, “ Poor 
fellow! he would bathe, though I often 
warned him, and at last the crocodile got 
him ;” or else he invents an upset of the 
“‘dug-out,” or an attack of fever. Slaves 
are kindly treated. If they have a trade, 
they can work on their own account, pay- 
ing a share to their masters; nay, they are 
trusted to travel in search of work from 
one end of the island to the other, it being 
understood that they will send back their 
quota, or bring it with them on their return. 

I should like to see one of the great 
central forests, with its magnificent cam- 
phor-wood, rosewood, ebony, and other 
hard woods ; its indiarubber creepers, and 
its orchids, some of which bring ninety 
pounds a plant in the English market. 
The wild cat; a dog with extra-strong 
fore-claws and contracting pupils, as if it 
were developing into a creature of the cat 
tribe ; the mythical songom, as big as a 
donkey, and spotted with red ; lemurs of 
various sorts; a spider with so strong a 
web that birds are caught in it; hedge- 
hogs ; big tortoises ; snakes, some perfectly 
white, but none venomous; very few 
birds; butterflies the finest in the world; 
but none of the tzetze, or other African 
flies—that is a catalogue of the chief living 
things. As in New Zealand, the silence 
of the Madagascar “bush” is painfal— 
there is no hum of insects, no note of 
feathered songsters. But, then, you are 
safe; there is no venomous creature, 
except the foka, a small spider, for the 
few scorpions and centipedes (probably 
imported) are not very dangerous. 

Free from fever, the uplands were no 
safeguard against smallpox, imported nine 
years ago from Mauritius in a cargo of 
cast-off uniforms. Mr. Little knows some- 
thing of medicine, as every missionary 
should, and he vaccinated hundreds a day 
with a steel pen for lancet. But the 
ravages of the disease were dreadful — 
whole villages were depopulated ; the dead 
were left unburied; the sick were driven 
out to the forest with a bag of rice and a 
gourd of water, and, if they ventured back, 
were stoned off by parents or children. 

They say every race that comes in con- 
tact with civilisation must run the gauntlet 
of the old diseases. It was so in Fiji, 
where two-thirds of the population died of 
measles brought from Sydney by Cacobau’s 
suite, where that monarch had foolishly 
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gone to see the world. Sometimes the new 
disease wholly kills out the unseasoned 
race. Some Red Indian tribes have gone 
in this way. Let us hope the; Malagasy 
and the Fijians, thinned out though they 
have been, may survive. 

No one wants the royal burial customs to 
survive. The late Queen, dying in the midst 
of the troubles with France, was buried very 
quietly. Even had there been peace, she 
would certainly not have been buried like 
her cousin Rasoherina, the last heathen 
Queen, in 1868, when the ceremonies were 
as magnificent in their way as those where- 
with the Crim Tartar Kings used to be 
entombed. The coffin was made of twenty- 
two thousand silver dollars ; a chest con- 
taining eleven thousand more was placed 
in the vault, in which were also laid a 
side-saddle, two chests-of-drawers, several 
lamps, a papier-maché work-table, a large 
armchair, and more than two hundred 
dresses of silk, satin, and velvet, while 
three thousand bullocks were divided 
amongst the mourners. This was doing 
things in a style that will never be 
repeated. But a royal funeral is still a 
serious affair. Men and women have to 
shave their heads, as in Tahiti; and all 
wear sad-coloured raiment. Funeral rites 


for common folks are kept up among out- 
lying heathen tribes. 

The sasy, or funeral dirge of the Sihanaka, 
a tribe living north-west of Lake Alaotra, 
reminds one of the South Sea Island and 


New Zealand dirges. The dead are “ the 
lost,” whom some hard-hearted power has 
seized as with the grip of a crocodile. 


Oh, distressed and sad are the many ; 

Oh, scattered are the calves ; 

Oh, weed-grown is the plantation ; 

Oh, weeping are the children ; 

Oh, gone, gone away is the gentle, pleasant one ! 


I am sorry to say that a deal of toaka 
(rum) drinking has been added to the spear- 
ing of oxen, which forms part of the cere- 
mony. The heads of the slain oxen are 
placed on poles round the house, as the 
Dyaks place human heads. The widow is 
dressed up in a bright scarlet lamba 
(mantle), wearing all her beads, and silver 
chains, and other ornaments. She is placed 
where everyone can see her, that all may 
judge how her husband adorned her ; and 
while the rest have gone to the grave, she 
sits in solitary state. The moment they 
come back they all fall upon her, tearing her 
dress, pulling off her ornaments, and cry- 
ing: “ This is the cause of our not having 
our own.” The belief is that her luck, 





being stronger than her husband’s, has 
caused his death. Then they fling her a 
coarse palm-fibre mantle, a broken spoon 
and dish, and cover her up with a coarse 
mat, under which she remains all day, not 
being allowed to speak, whoever may come 
into the house. She must only move out 
at night, and must not wash, except her 
finger-tips. In this uncomfortable state 
she is kept for a year as strictly as if she 
were a Red Indian widow. The spirits of 
the departed are thought to have a good 
deal of power over the daily life of the 
survivors. In time of sickness oxen are 
sacrificed at the forefathers’ graves; and 
you scarcely ever pass a grave among these 
outlying tribes without seeing the head- 
stone freshly oiled and wrapped in a new 
lamba asm 

A strange place is the Hova capital, with 
its vast palaces, built with forced labour, 
its pleasant European houses and its native 
huts. 

One sign of progress is the stone called 
‘the Hovas’ weeping-place,” set up at the 
point where the sea comes in sight on the 
way to the coast. Here the Malagasy 
slaves on their way to exportation used to 
halt and lament their lot. This traffic is a 
thing of the past; and the ‘“‘Mozambiques,” 
too, have been free since 1877, to the 
annoyance of Malagasy Tories, who did not 
at all relish “niggers” being put on a 
footing of social equality with themselves. 

Well, progressisagrand thing ; but I prefer 
Lake Alaotra as it is, with its eighty square 
miles of water, two thousand seven hun- 
dred feet above the sea level, and the tiny 
towers on the hills round it, and the herds 


\of cattle, and the dug-outs continually 


carrying their merry freight to and fro, 
and the crowds of children laughing as they 
launch their toy-boats, and, above all, the 
evening stillness when the herons and 
divers are out so thick that the shore is 
quite black with them, to the same lake 
with a railway-station at each end and a 
steamer plying between them, and birds 
and native children frightened off. The 
only drawback to the lake is the crocodiles. 
One of his bearers told Mr. Little a ghastly 
story of a fight between one of these and a 
wild boar. The boar was wallowing when 
the crocodile made at him. He at once 
joined battle, and managed to rip up the 
saurian’s stomach ; but the crocodile dies 
hard, and his jaws kept their hold till he 
had dragged the boar into deep water and 
drowned him. Herons and divers and 
natives will probably disappear before the 
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crocodile does, for he has managed to enlist 
a small kind of cormorant as sentry. This 
faithful creature perches on his head or 
back while he is asleep, and gives a shrill 
cry the moment danger is at hand. To 
human creatures the crocodiles (and 
also the sharks) are dangerous, because 
the narrow dug-outs (the only means of 
crossing the rivers) are of such heavy wood 
that if you get upset your boat sinks and 
you have to swim for it. 

One thing makes travelling pleasant— 
every foreigner is a guest of the sovereign, 
and in even the smallest town there is a 
“Queen’s House” in which he is hospitably 
entertained, the headman looking after his 
comforts. 

I wish I had space to tell about their 
New Year’s customs—the children bring- 
ing their mother a present to repay her 
for having carried them pick-a-back so 
long; the sovereign, on that day only in 
strictly native dress, blessing the assembled 
multitude and sprinkling them with water 
from a horn of plenty. 

The French trouble may, possibly, bring 
about a reaction towards heathenism, as 
our New Zealand wars gave rise to Hau 
Hauism. In 1863, when Radama the Second 
(shortly afterwards assassinated) gave him- 
self wholly up to French influence, the anti- 
foreign feeling became anti-Christian, and 
showed itself in a dancing mania like those 
in medizeval Europe. Meanwhile the Hovas 
are very enthusiastic, and talk of introduc- 
ing the assegai, with which the Zulus 
did such wonders against British firearms, 
Let us hope they will be allowed to work 
out their own civilisation, instead of being 
taken in hand by European powers. 
They have plenty of mineral wealth ; the 
bay of Diego Suarez alone contains five 
of the best harbours in the world; but I, 
for one, hope their Government will not 
give way on the question of foreigners 
owning land, as, till just now, they did on 
the liquor traffic. Better never “ develop 
their resources” ; better go on cutting up 
dollars for small change, thereby making 
it needful for every tradesman to carry a 
pair of money-scales ; better even go on 
with trial by the ordeal of the “poison 
nut,” than let the foreigner come in, and, 
while drawing to himself all the good of 
the land, fling to the native the rags and 
offal of his “culture.” That is a civilisa- 
tion of which the world has seen too many 
instances. I hope the Malagasy have too 
much backbone to add one more to the 
number. 





WHICH OF THEM? 
A STORY IN TEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IX. 


ELEVEN o'clock on Friday morning 
beheld the court of enquiry constituted in 
the dining-room of Mr. Marston’s house— 
as it still may be called, seeing that it 
certainly belonged to some Mr. Marston. 
It consisted simply of Mr. Picton, who sat 
at the head of the long table, and thoroughly 
enjoyed himself in his position of judge, 
jury, counsel watching the case on behalf 
of Lucy, clerk of the court, and crier, all 
rolled into one embodiment of legality. 
On each side of the table sat one of 
the rival bridegrooms—Kensington, with 
an additional shade of gloom on his 
countenance, and mastering with effort 
some secret uneasiness, yet self-possessed ; 
Brixton, cross and flurried. After they 
had taken their seats, there was a minute 
of awkward silence, while they waited for 
the arrival of Mr. Wilson. It was broken 
by the rustling of a dress outside, before 
the door was opened, and Lucy Marston 
entered. She was quite calm, though very 
pale; and she looked strangely older and 
more dignified than anyone had before 
seen her, with her white face and heavy- 
lidded eyes, and rich sweeping dress of 
black silk. Her hands were quite bare 
of rings, but in one she held something 
concealed. The astonished men rose to 
receive her, and Kensington sprang forward 
with an eager greeting. 

“ Lucy, this is a pleasure,” 

She gave him her hand with a quietness 
which checked him more effectually than 
a repulse. 

“Wait, cousin,” she said; “I want to 
speak to Mr. Picton.” 

“Tam at your service, Mrs. Marston,” 
answered the lawyer. “Shall I attend 
you in the drawing room ?” 

“No, thank you; what I have to say 
can be said before my cousins, I wish to 
be present at this enquiry, if you will 
permit me.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Marston; it is your 
right, if you do not think it will be too 
trying to your feelings.” 

“1 must control my feelings. I cannot 
bear to be ignorant of what is going on.” 

“And I must ask you to promise, as 
these gentlemen have kindly done, to leave 
the conduct of this enquiry in my hands, 
and not to interrupt the witnesses, I know 
it is a hard thing to ask of a lady, but you 
can say anything that you please to me.” 

Lucy did not realise the magnitude of 
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the sacrifice demanded of her, any more 
than Mr. Picton believed that any pledge 
could induce a woman to confine herself to 
addressing the chair. 

“T should not think of interrupting any- 
body,” she answered. ‘I only want to 
hear what passes. But I have something 
to say on my own account first. About 
my marriage, I have told you all that I can 
tell, and as you say it is better for me to be 
silent, I will not say anything more about 
it just now; but I will not have anybody 
think for a moment that I am going to sit 
here as a prize to be awarded to one person 
or the other. Here isthe ring with which 
I was married ; I wore it gladly and proudly 
when I was sure that it was put on my 
finger by my Alan. But now everything 
is dark and confused, and I cannot wear it 
when I think it may have been put there 
by someone else. There it is,” she went 
on, laying it on the table before Mr. 
Picton ; “I will never wear it, except as 
his wife. No one else shall put it on; I 
will cut off my finger first. 1 will not say 
who he is now; but each of my cousins 
present knows who he is not.” 

She looked from one to the other steadily, 
and Mr. Picton watched the effect of her 
look. Brixton did not meet it, and fidgeted 


awkwardly, but Kensington had braced 
himself to encounter her in all moods. 
“TI do not discuss private matters in 


public,” he said. ‘When this absurd en- 
quiry is concluded, and this gentleman’s 
pretensions disposed of, you will give me 
half an hour, Lucy? I have not had an 
opportunity of speaking to you since 
Tuesday.” 

His tone was masterful, and Lucy looked 
to Mr. Picton for protection. 

“Tf Mrs. Marston takes my advice, sir, 
she will defer answering that request until 
the termination of the enquiry you are 
pleased to call absurd,” said Mr. Picton in 
a tone of displeasure, as he drew forward 
an easy-chair for Lucy. 

She seated herself by the fire, a little 
aside from the table, and took a screen in 
a hand that trembled almost too much to 
hold it. Just then the door-bell rang, and 
Mr, Wilson was announced. He was a 
clergyman of a very ordinary type, gentle- 
manly, not interesting, and in nowise re- 
quiring a description of his personality. 
He bowed, and was bowed to, accepted a 
chair, and directed his attention to Mr. 
Picton. 

** You have been asked to come here this 
morning, sir,” began the Court, “ in order 





to state which, if either, of these gentlemen 
you married to this lady on Tuesday 
evening, in this house.” 

“The matter lies entirely between this 
gentleman and myself,” interposed Ken- 
sington ; “it is only confusing Mr. Wilson’s 
memory to introduce a doubt which does 
not exist.” 

‘‘At my very first question,” said Mr. 
Picton severely, “ you are breaking your 
promise not to interfere with the witnesses, 
Allow me to put my interrogations in my 
own way. Mr. Wilson, will you kindly 
reply ?” 

The clergyman had been looking from 
one to the other of the cousins, and now 
responded deliberately : 

“The gentleman who called for me on 
Tuesday evening was a stranger to me; 
the evening was dark, and the room where 
the ceremony took place was badly lighted. 
Respecting his personal appearance, I can 
only say that he was tall, and wore a 
moustache. Respecting the controversy 
between these two gentlemen, I can only 
say that most decidedly this one ”—indi- 
cating Brixton—“ was not the bridegroom ; 
but that I could not positively swear that 
the other was, as his voice sounds 
strange tome. I lay no stress upon this 
circumstance ; I only indicate the precise 
limits of my evidence.” Mr, Wilson shut 
his lips, and sat still. 

“*For what we havereceived——’” began 
Kensington with a harsh laugh. Mr. 
Picton interrupted him. 

“We are much obliged to you, Mr. 
Wilson. Perhaps this evidence will induce 
you, sir’—to Brixton—“to withdraw 
your claim. 

“Call Mrs. White,” was all Brixton’s 
reply. 

Mrs. White was summoned, and appeared 
in all the pomp of a black silk much more 
gorgeous than her mistress’s, seeing that 
it shone like Nubian blacking, and accom- 
panied her movements with a sonorous 
sibilation, as if she had been dressed in 
Times newspapers. In her hand she 
carried a New Testament, with a large 
cross on the cover, and was with much 
difficulty prevented from kissing it. 

“This is not a sworn enquiry, Mrs. 
White,” explained the Court; “it is a 
private investigation. But I want you to 
tell the truth as carefully and frankly as if 
you were upon your oath. You witnessed 
Miss Scott’s marriage on Tuesday even- 
ing 1” 

“Yes, sir; that was the desire of my 
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late master, and in any case I am sure 
Miss Scott (as she was then) would have 
wished for the presence of a responsible 
married female, though now a widow, 
which might be supposed by the vulgar to 
bring ill-luck, but Mrs. Marston, as she is 
now, was always above such superstitions,” 

‘And who was the bridegroom ?” 

‘‘ Mr, Brixton, to be sure, sir—if he will 
excuse my using what may appear to be a 
nickname, but it was generally adopted in 
the house, without any meaning of dis- 
respect, on account of the difficulty of 
distinguishing the young gentlemen, all 
having the same name as their dear uncle, 
now deceased.” 

“ You saw him ?” 

“ Certainly, sir ; although seated at the 
bedside whilst the service was in progress ; 
for though desirous to support the bride, 
my assistance was required by her poor 
uncle, whom I was at that time holding in 
my arms, but without any failure of atten- 
tion, as Mr. Wilson is aware that I joined 
in all the responses, except those proper to 
the parties interested.” 

Mrs. White appeared to have come pro- 
vided with a stock of elaborately-prepared 
sentences, and a certain allowance of breath 
to say them with. Mr. Picton, observing 
that she talked out one chestful at a time, 
and then came to a fall stop, thought that 
it would save trouble in the end to let her 
give her evidence in her own way, and not 
attempt to confine her to the matter in 
hand, 

“You saw the bridegroom distinctly, 
and can swear that it was Mr. Brixton, as 
you call him ? ” 

“T can certainly swear it, sir. I have 

never entertained the slightest doubt on 
the subject, knowing that my late honoured 
master always intended to make him his 
heir, and would turn in his grave—if such 
a thing were possible—at the idea of his 
wishes being disputed.” 
_ “That has nothing to do with it,” broke 
in Kensington again ; “ you don’t mean to 
say, Mrs. White, that you really mistook 
me for this fellow ? ” 

“Mr. Marston—Mr. Marston! I must 
again remind you of your promise,” said 
Mr. Picton angrily ; but Kensington had 
fairly roused Mrs. White now, and she 
turned upon him in offended majesty. 

_ “I mean to say, sir, that you were not 
In the room that evening; no, nor in the 
house ; nor had ever come near your poor 
uncle for three days. And I mean to say 
that it was Mr. Brixton as he favoured, 





and Mr. Brixton as he chose, and Mr. 
Brixton as he sent for, and Mr. Brixton as 
was married to Miss Lucy, long to live 
happy with her, I hope and pray, and so to 
rule over us ;” and Mrs. White, whose agi- 
tation had nearly landed her in the National 
Anthem, flourished her Testament with a 
gesture which seemed to instal Brixton on 
the domestic throne, executed a magnificent 
curtsy, and retired outside the door. Then 
she became a prey to poignant regret, think- 
ing that if she had only sat down instead, 
she might have been allowed to remain 
and hear the rest of the proceedings. 

Mr. Picton and Mr. Wilson exchanged 
slight smiles ; Kensington laughed rather 
uncomfortably, but Brixton leant back in 
his chair, and several of the puckers in his 
face smoothed themselves out. After this 
the enquiry proceeded with varying results. 
The man who had nursed Mr. Marston was 
the next witness, but he would not say 
anything positive. He had been all taken 
up with the sick gentleman, and didn’t 
much attend to anything else. Wouldn’t 
swear that he had ever seen either of these 
gentlemen before, but if he had, thought 
it was the fair one. Didn’t believe that 
the bridegroom was dark ; but nobody told 
him to notice, and he hadn’t noticed. 
Finally, would not, under any circumstances, 
swear anything. 

Next came the housemaid Jane, She 
was a strong partisan of Kensington’s, 
and had the evening before enjoyed a walk 
and a conversation with Horton, which had 
left her more positive than ever. She 
would swear through thick and thin, in 
black and white, that she had peeped in at 
the bedroom door, and seen Kensington 
married to Lucy. 

Thomas Lees, the footman, followed. 
He had also been fortified by Horton in 
the Kensingtonian faith; and he stated 
with the utmost positiveness that he had 
opened the door to Mr. Wilson and Ken- 
sington and shown them upstairs. Ken- 
sington began to look triumphant, and 
Brixton crestfallen. Mr. Picton felt more 
uncomfortable than he chose to show ; 
indeed, he chose to show nothing. Lucy 
grew paler and paler. She felt an evil 
fate closing in upon her; but she felt in 
herself a capacity of passive resistance to 
the bitterest end. There are women who 
could not pull the trigger of a pistol to 
save their lives, but who could starve them- 
selves to death rather than yield. Lucy 
Marston was one of these. 

As Thomas retired, with a bow specially 
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directed to and graciously acknowledged 
by Kensington, a small head was inserted 
just above the level of the door-handle, and 
a rather squeaky voice enquired, “‘ May I 
come in, gentlemen?” The owner was the 
page, knife-cleaner, and general-utility-boy 
of the establishment, lately promoted to 
buttons, and yclept Bob. 

“ Come in,” said Mr. Picton. “ What do 
you want?” 

“Please, sir, I thought you wanted to 
know about the wedding; and they’re 
all telling lies, So I just came to say 
80,” 
“What do you know about the wedding, 
my boy?” 

“Why, sir, Miss Lucy, she sent me that 
evening with a note to Mr. Yorkshire, to 
fetch him for to be married,” 

** How do you know what the note was 
about ?” Mr. Picton enquired. 

Bob was not prepared for this question. 
He reddened, and shifted from one foot to 
another, but soon recovered himself. 

“T was sure of it, please, sir, because I 
knew they was keeping company before ; 
and then I saw him when he come with the 
parson in the eveving.” 

“Whom do you mean by ‘he’?” 

**Mr. Yorkshire, please, sir. And he 
come punctual at seven, and Thomas let 
him in, and I was in the hall, and saw 
them ; and now Thomas says it wasn’t him 
at all, and it was, and I know it. And 
Mrs. White, she says Mr. Brixton, and she 
boxed my ears for contradicting of her ; but 
if it’s that Mr. Yorkshire is to be cheated, 
I won’t have it, not if I was to be sent to 
a refuge for speaking out.” 

Bob concluded his manful declaration 
with very red cheeks and something queer 
about his eyes. Yorkshire had been kind 
to the boy when they were at Westlands, 
and shown the little Londoner various 
country diversions, inspiring him, altogether, 
with a loyalty which now shone out bril- 
liantly. Lucy flushed brightly, and longed 
to kiss the boy, the only one who had 
spoken for the rights of her absent Alan. 
Only her promise to Mr. Picton kept her 
still, while that gentleman proceeded to 
question the boy. Just then, however, a 
cab stopped before the door, the hall-bell 
rang loudly, and steps were soon heard 
coming up the stairs. A common presen- 
timent struck everyone silent for one long 
minute ; then the door was flung open by 
Thomas, too sulky to make any announce- 
ment, and an elderly clergyman entered, 
supporting the tall but tremulous figure of 


Yorkshire Alan. Lucy sprang to meet 
him, and was clasped in his arms. 

For a moment they forgot the spectators 
and the whole world; then Yorkshire 
loosened his arms, and clasped both Lucy’s 
hands, to look into her face. In doing so, 
he noticed that they were bare. 

“Why, Lucy, where is your ring ?” 

“There,” answered Lucy, pointing to 
the table. ‘There was a doubt. Ken- 
sington said——” 

“A doubt! What doubt?” said York- 
shire, picking up the ring, and beginning 
to gather, from the formal aspect of the 
party, that something was going on. “ Give 
me your hand, my darling, and let me put 
this on again before we say another word.” 

He slipped the ring on her finger and 
drew her hand inside his arm ; then, with 
the other hand steadying himself on his 
father’s shoulder, he demanded : 

“ Now let me hear what more villainy is 
up, and what the doubt is.” 

“T don’t think there is much of it left 
now,” replied Mr. Picton with a smile, 
glancing at Kensington’s empty chair. 

That young gentleman had slipped out 
of the room as soon as Yorkshire came in, 
caught his cab at the door, and driven off— 
and out of our story—with all speed. 

“T always told you that it couldn’t be 
Kensington,” exclaimed Brixton, coming 
forward to shake hands with the hero of 
the hour. 

“You told us something else, too, I 
think,” observed Mr. Picton. ‘‘ But, at any 
rate, it seems at last to be finally decided— 
Which of Them.” 








CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
BERKSHIRE. 


WHILE in Buckinghamshire we had the 
beech-tree county, in Berkshire we most 
certainly have the county of the box, a 
fact noticed by some of the earliest of our 
annalists. ‘“‘ Which country,” writes Asser, 
the friend and adviser of Alfred the 
Great, “has its name from the wood of 
Berroc, where the box-tree grows most 
abundantly,” The wide and windy ex- 
panses of the chalk downs favour the 
growth of this homely shrub, which, 
under favourable circumstances, assumes 
the dignity of a forest-tree. If our counties 
had ever been rearranged in departments 
after the French fashion, Berkshire would 
have formed a considerable part of a 
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department of the upper Thames, for the 
river, which forms its northern boundary 
throughout, gives the county its most 
attractive feature. But in entering Berk- 
shire, we are conscious of a distinct change 
in scenery and in population, while the 
dialect of the latter assumes a more bold 
and Doric character. These are signs that 
we are entering the limits of the ancient 
kingdom of the West Saxons—the well- 
spring of some of the best and most 
vigorous streams of Saxon blood. The 
Norman keep gives place in interest to the 
rude earthworks of the stronghold of the 
Saxon kings. We are in the country 
of the Alfreds, the Edwards, and the 
Athelstans, the story of whose battles, 
victories, and defeats has still power to 
move the hearts of those of English blood. 

Upon that wide belt of chalk down, 
which divides the county from east to west, 
are still scored the entrenchments and 
ramparts over which were fought the fierce 
life and death struggles that decided the 
future of a race. The great Vale of the 
White Horse, enclosed between the rolling 
downs and the hills that mark the line of 
the Thames Valley, was the nursery of the 
strong, stalwart Englishmen who helped 
so valiantly in the making of England ; 
and when we read in the newspapers of 
to-day how the Berkshires held the 
zareba in the desert against the wild Arab 
rush, we may recall the days when their 
ancestors fought with the Danes on Ash- 
down Hill, and made their Kings and 
Earls bite the dust. In memory of which 
last battle was cut the outline of the great 
white horse, that still is seen upon the 
hillside. 

Nowhere else either shall we find such 
a thoroughly Saxon abbey as that of Abing- 
don, which at one time held nearly the 
whole of the peninsula formed by a great 
bend of the river Thames round about by 
Oxford—lands, the gift of Saxon chiefs and 
kings, and owing little or nothing to the 
Norman race that succeeded them. 

The chronicles of the abbey, indeed, 
claim a still more ancient origin for the 
religious house, and tell us of the arrival of 
an Irish monk, Abbenus—of the school, 
no doubt, of Columba, and the primitive 
cenobites of Iona—to whom the King of 
the Britons made a grant of the larger 
portion of Berkshire. And some of the 
peaceful anchorites, who wore the black 
cowl of Columba and his brethren, may have 
lingered about the spot and transmitted 
the memory of their spiritual father when 





the newly Christianised Saxons began to 
show their zeal for the Church in the foun- 
dation of churches and monasteries. But 
the actual founders of the abbey were 
Cissa, a Saxon chief who ruled over Wilts 
and nearly all Berks, and Hean, his 
nephew, noted among the gilded youth of 
the Saxon race for his gallant bearing and 
splendid equipments. We may take a 
certain amount of interest in Sir Hean— 
as our earlier poets would have called him 
—both because the early chronicles of 
Abingdon bring him before us as a dis- 
tinct personality, and again as having 
given his name to sundry places, pleasant 
and familiar to those who haunt the great 
Thames Valley, where Henwood may recall 
one of his favourite haunts ; and Hean’s 
great meadow, pleasantly sloping to the 
river, where his horses might be seen 
grazing with many herds of kine, is now 
known as Henley, the scene of the great 
water frolic of the year. 

Sir Hean was not, however, exactly 
what he seemed—the blithe sportsman and 
keen warrior. There was another side to 
his character. He had his dark hours, 
when he was troubled about his soul. 
Once he was attending a mass, celebrated 
probably by one of the successors of the 
Irish missionary, when a sermon was 
preached from the text, “It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle,” 
etc. The preacher was fervent and im- 
passioned, and his words sank deep into 
the young man’s heart. Especially startled, 
too, was Sir Hean at the case of the rich 
young man in the Gospel, who “ went 
away grieved, for he had many posses- 
sions.” Forthwith, Hean resolved to sell 
everything he had, and lead a life of 
humility and poverty. 

Sir Hean had a sister, the fair Ceolswitha, 
whose name was mercifully contracted into 
Cilla—one may fancy the children have 
preserved the memory of the pair in 
nursery-rhyme, and that Hean and Cilla 
still are in existence as Jack and Jill. 
This sister was as enthusiastic and 
far more persevering than the brother, 
and she forthwith founded a settlement of 
nuns, who dedicated themselves to the 
service of St. Helena. The noble church 
of St. Helena, at Abingdon, occupies the 
site of this ancient nunnery. But as for 
Sir Hean, having once vowed himself and 
his possessions to God, he thought he might 
take his time in carrying out his contract, 
and many years elapsed before the broad 
lands that had been transferred to him for 
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the foundation of his abbey were duly 
appropriated. However, before his death, 
Hean had assumed the cowl, and his new 
foundation grewand flourished exceedingly, 
and became the most celebrated school of 
theology in the kingdom. 

More lasting than the school of theology 
was the fair which the monks established, 
after great disputes with neighbouring 
towns—a fair which subsequently crops up 
here and there in the annals of the county. 
It was to Abingdon Fair that all the 
servants of Cumnor Place had gone on 
that fatal day when Amy Robsart met her 
death ; while a century later, Mr. Samuel 
Pepys, travelling that way, met a crowd 
of people, chiefly Oxford scholars, coming 
home from the fair. 

The monkish chronicles of Abingdon, 
indeed, like most things of the kind, are 
very much of the “small-beer” order, but 
here and there are points of interest. As, 
for instance, a dispute between the monas- 
tery and the men of Oxfordshire as to the 
ownership of a meadow. Ordinary means 
of identification by metes and bounds were 
here out of the question, as the river, the 
great boundary-mark, had changed its 
course, and the meadow formed a spacious 
eyot, which might belong, as far as 
appearances went, to the owner of either 
bank. Under these circumstances, by 
a general consent, quite natural in the 
case of the Oxfordshire men, but rather 
strangely on the part of the monks, a test 
was resolved upon of a distinctly pagan, 
not to say idolatrous character. This was 
the trial by shield and sheaf, quite innocent 
in itself, but connected with the traditions 
of the old Teutonic mythology. A round 
shield was taken—the round wooden shield, 
the “ war-linden” of the Saxon warrior. 
It was cup-shaped within, so that it made 
an excellent impromptu float; and upon 
the shield was placed a small sheaf of corn, 
and in the sheaf was stuck a lighted taper, 
and the whole carefully launched in the 
centre of the stream. The course of the 
little craft was breathlessly watched by 
the spectators who thronged the banks, 
and at the point where the stream divided 
the agitation of all concerned was intense. 
If the floating trophy took the Berkshire 
side, then the meadow islet belonged to 
Oxfordshire. The monks set up a hymn; 
the shield took a turn or two in the eddy, 
and then careered down the river trium- 
phantly on the Oxfordshire side. The 
monks of Abingdon had won their 
meadow, 





Now all this was evidently a well-known 
and generally-respected ordeal, which could 
hardly have originated in the valley of the 
Thames, where the river, although it may 
have changed its channel once or twice in 
the course of ages, has not been given 
within historical times to any startling or 
sudden vagaries. But in the lowlands of 
the Elbe and the Weser, the former abode, 
probably, of our Berkshire Saxons, sudden 
changes in the distribution of land and 
water might have often occurred, and 
where a river formed a tribal boundary it 
would often be important to determine 
which was the main stream and which was 
the branch, as well as who should be the 
lawful possessors of some newly-formed 
islet. ‘Thus there was a kind of reason- 
ableness about this test of the shield and 
sheaf, and even the lighted taper had its 
practical as well as its mystical meaning ; 
since for the taper to remain alight implied 
a day of exceptional calm, when the 
influence of the wind upon the floating 
trophy would be the smallest possible. 

Small as are the remains of the famous 
Saxon abbey, yet they have their own 
especial charm in the fragments left to 
peaceful decay among the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life—in the stream that rushes by 
to the mill-wheel, and the unbroken calm 
of the shade of venerable trees—a fragment 
of broken wall among a cluster of humble 
but pleasant cottages, and the ancient 
bridge and the river sparkling by—and 
the soft beat of the mill that has hardly 
been silent for all the centuries past. 
Pleasant, too, is the old town, with the 
dignity of its monastic gateway, with its 
quaint, timber-framed houses, and its inns 
that seem to be expecting the next mail- 
coach. The old church, too, of St. Helen’s, 
with its wealth of monuments to the rich 
burghers of the time, when this was a great 
cloth-weaving place, and with its old-world 
surroundings of almshouses and church- 
houses, gives a charming glimpse of a world 
long passed away. 

Abingdon, as a trading town, has ex- 
perienced various ups and downs. In the 
first instance it owed its prosperity to the 
abbey; then when the abbey was destroyed 
the town became rich as a centre of the 
cloth manufacture. The cloth manufacture 
gradually migrated farther to the west, 
and Abingdon became a coaching town on 
one of the main lines of road between 
east and west. 

At an earlier period the great highway 
to the west passed more directly through 
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the Vale of the White Horse, crossing the 
river at Wallingford, where a strong 
entrenchment, and afterwards a noble 
Norman castle, guarded the ford. The 
strong earthworks still remain—a monu- 
ment more enduring than the most skilful 
masonry—but of the old castle of the King 
of the Romans, of the Black Prince, and 
of the widowed princess, fair Joan of Kent, 
who died within its walls, only a few frag- 


|| ments remain. The castle held out for the 


King in the Civil Wars, and was severely 
levelled by the Parliament. 

The next strong position on this high- 
way was the Saxon town of Wantage, the 
birthplace of the great Alfred, which had 
the privilege of celebrating the thousandth 
anniversary of its hero’s birth in 1849, 
when the grammar-school was rebuilt in 
his honour. A fact this almost unique in 
the world’s history—a people looking back 
for a thousand years of strong, unbroken 
national life. A thousand years ago, 
and where were the other great nations of 
Europe? Hardly yet existing as formless 
embryos, of which no one could foretell the 
future developments. But England was even 
then England, and the men of Berkshire— 
the long-legged, wiry Berkshire men—were 
ready then as now to show themselves in 
the front of the battle when the country’s 
cause is at stake. 

There is a general agreement among 
archeologists that the site of the great 
battle with the Danes, in which young 
Alfred, so to speak, won his spurs, is to be 
looked for at Ashdown Park, a lonely seat 
among the bleak downs a few miles to the 
south-west of White Horse Hill. The 
Danes had formed a stronghold at Reading 
by entrenching the neck of land between 
the Thames and the Kennet; and the 
Saxon King, LEthelred, Alfred’s elder 
brother, had attacked their camp and been 
repulsed. The English retreated up the 
Thames towards their own strong fort of 
Wallingford, and the Danes, finding the 
way clear for the conquest and plunder of 
the west, made for the crest of the downs, 
and followed the ancient ridge-way to Ash- 
down, where they threw up an entrench- 
ment. The English followed rapidly along 
the parallel track that followed the wind- 
ings of the White Horse Vale, gathering 
the men of Berkshire as they marched. 
Alfred led the advance, and stormed up 
the steep, smooth hillside, but again and 
again he and his men were driven back 
from the rampart by the serried ranks of 
its defenders, Alfred looked in vain for 





the advance of his brother with the main 
body of the English forces, As a fit prepara- 
tion for the fight, mass was being said 
before the King and his men, and until 
this was duly finished he would not budge. 
The event proved the good judgment of the 
King, for coming up with firm, unbroken 
ranks, the English cleared the hill, swept 
it as though with a scythe, in spite of the 
frenzied courage of their foes. A Danish 
King and five pirate Jarls were among the 
slain, and the national life of England was 
saved for future ages. 

With the strong, stubborn nationality 
that has always distinguished the Berkshire 
folk, it is not wonderful that here, more 
than elsewhere, the stories and traditions 
of an older Teutonic rite should still here 
and there survive. Among the hills, Wey- 
land Smith has his cave, and at times his 
hammer may be heard ringing upon the 
huge stone that forms his anvil. Aud 
Weland is, indeed, one of the old heathen 
gods—the Vulcan of the Saxon mythology. 
Something, too, may be heard of Weland’s 
more rusé father, Wade, whose memory is 
preserved in many local names. Wade, 
who was formerly so celebrated for his boat, 
that Chaucer refers to the pair in a way 
that shows he expects his allusion to be 
generally understood : 

And eke these old widowes (God it wote), 
They connen so much craft in Wade’s bote. 
Concerning Wade and his bote, called 
“ Guingelot,” there is nothing to be gathered 
from the commentators, but perhaps the 
lore may be preserved, in an altered form, 

in some secluded west-country village. 

When we have crossed the broad, open 
downs, and descended into the more shel- 
tered valley of the Kennet, we find that 
the river-track is closely followed both by 
the railway and the old coach-road to 
Bath, the direct and shortest road from 
London, which, starting from the White 
Horse Cellars, we will say, forms the familiar 
Kensington High Street and Hammersmith 
Road, and then, crossing the Thames by 
Maidenhead Bridge, keeps henceforth to 
the south of the river altogether, and 
reaches Bath without any other important 
water-crossing. This was the track that 
the Romans followed, but it seems to have 
been afterwards abandoned for the more 
devious way by Abingdon, and the reason 
is not far to seek. For the course of the 
Kennet is through once formidable bogs 
and morasses, from which stores of peat 
have long been extracted ; and, when the 
raised causeways of the Romans had been 
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ruined by neglect, or destroyed of malice 
prepense, the road must have been at places 
quite impassable. 

Indeed the first modern instance—using 
the word modern in a comparative sense— 
of any important movement upon this line 
of communication, is during the civil wars, 
when, as the King held Oxford and Abing- 
don, and the northern passes of the river, 
the Parliamentary army marched that way 
to raise the siege of Gloucester, and so 
returned, having effected their purpose. 

The Lord Essex was in command of the 
Parliament forces, the son of Elizabeth’s 
favourite, looked upon by the Puritan 
party as in some way a martyr to their 
cause, as the rising for which he lost his 
head was avowedly in their interests. But 
the present Lord Essex had been the subject 
of a cause célébre in his youth, connected 
with the coarsely scandalous chronicle of his 
lady’s amours with King James’s notorious 
favourite, Carr. And loud was the laughter 
in the King’s camp and ribald were the 
jokes when it was known that his lord- 
ship was in the field, and pressing forward 
with all his might to secure a safe retreat 
to London. 

It was autumn; the harvest was cleared, 
and chill gales were beginning to blow. 
The Parliament forces had suffered severe 
hardships in crossing the wilds of Wiltshire, 
and were pushing on for Newbury, where 
they hoped to find supplies and comfortable 
quarters. But the King had been before- 
hand with them, and had occupied the town, 
and the Parliament men had to content 
themselves with cold quarters in the fields 
without. 

The King’s position was a strong one, 
and he had only to hold it firmly to ensure 
the destruction of the enemy, who was cut 
off from his supplies and greatly out- 
numbered in cavalry. But all advantages 
were lost in the headstrong valour of the 
Royal troops, who assaulted the enemy 
wildly, and were soon completely out of 
hand. The slaughter was great on either 
side, while the King lost many of the 
bravest of his officers, and among them, 


See ! Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just. 


But Essex had obtained his object, and 
pursued his retreat, worried by Rupert’s 
cavalry, but not seriously molested. 
Another battle was fought in the follow- 
ing year, in which the Earl of Manchester 
commanded for the Parliament, with Crom- 
well as a subordinate. Again the result 
was indecisive, although Cromwell alleged, 





and probably with truth, that, if he had 
been allowed to charge the Royalists, he 
would have driven them from the field and 
secured a decisive victory. The honour of 
the day fell to the train-bands of London 
—the volunteers of the period—who stood 
their ground against Rupert and his hot 
charges with admirable steadiness, and 
finally drove him from the field. 

Long before the civil wars Newbury was 
noted for its cloth trade and rich clothiers. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
wool was king, and made many a belted 
knight, and marquis and duke into the 
bargain. One of the most famous of these 
clothiers was Jack of Newbury—one John 
Winscombe—with his hundred looms at 
work for him—Jack, who at the age of 
seventy-one joined the Royal army to repel 
the Scotch, and marched to Flodden with a 
hundred men, whom he clothed, paid, and 
led to the fight. As an old ballad sings: 

The Chesshyre laddes began the route, 
And the Kendal boys so free, 


But none of them all have fought more stoute 
Than the laddes of Newberrie. 


A couple of centuries later Dean Swift, 
visiting his friend St.John, Lord Boling- 
broke, at Bucklebury, originally Burghild- 
bury, writes to Mistress Stella : “ His house 
is in the midst of near three thousand 
pounds a year he had by his lady, who is 
descended from Jack of Newbury, of 
whom books and ballads are written.” 

Among other curious sightsthat Newbury 
owed to its position on the highway from 
London to Bristol, was, in 1745, the 
appearance of forty-seven waggons loaded 
with treasure that had been captured from 
the French by our English ships, so say 
the local annals, although it is not easy to 
account for the French having so much 
treasure afloat. Ifit had been the Spaniards 
now—but it does not appear that we were 
then at war with Spain. Anyhow, there 
were the waggons drawn up in Newbury 
market-place and guarded by soldiers who 
bivouacked around. 

A portion of Newbury bears the name 
of Speenhamland from some connection 
with the neighbouring parish of Speen; a 
place not remarkable, except for its name, 
which is pretty clearly derived from the 
small Roman station of Spinae, on the 
Roman road between Silchester and Glou- 
cester. If we accept this explanation, we 
are driven to the conclusion that if the 
name survived from the date of the Roman 
occupation, there must have been a con- 
tinuous succession of inhabitants to hand 
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it down—a small fact, which goes some- 
what against the general theory that a 
complete clearance was made by the Saxons 
of the ancient inhabitants of the country. 

A little farther afield lies Donnington, 
with its castle that held out stoutly 
against the Parliament, the ruins of the 
castle being upon the hill above the 
modern mansion. An earlier interest, too, 
is created in Donnington from the tradi- 
tion that it once belonged to Chaucer the 
poet, and a tree in the park was long 
pointed out as Chaucer’s oak. Against 
this it is urged that at the time Chaucer is 
represented as the owner of Donnington 
he was pretty certainly living in West- 
minster, not very well to do, and frequently 
in need of advances upon his small pension. 
But quite probably the castle may have 
belonged to the poet’s son, Thomas, who 
married a rich heiress, and we need not 
altogether reject the popular account of the 
matter, but may imagine Dan Chaucer’s 
venerable figurereposing under his favourite 
tree, escaped from the din of Westminster 
and the worry of small cares. 

All the country about has furnished 
many relics of the battles of the civil 
wars, and many local stories have long 
been current of the various fortunes of 
King or noble. Shawhouse, which was 
Charles’s headquarters, a fine Elizabethan 
building raised by a rich clothier, one Sir 
Thomas Dolman, has, or had, its particular 
bullet-mark on a panel; the mark of a 
bullet which but just missed its billet in 
the King’s person. Indeed most of the old 
houses have curiosities to show in the way of 
chain-shot, armour, or weapons, while every 
now and then the spade turns up some relic 
of mortality, the bonesof some gallantsoldier 
who fought for Crown or Parliament. 

Farther up the valley of the Kennet— 


The Kennet swift for silver eels renowned— 


there is only Hungerford with its famous 
horn, which purports to convey the right 
of fishing from John of Gaunt to the bur- 
gesses of the town ; one of those free towns 
in which the lordship of the manor rests 
in the constable for the time being. ‘It 
is expected,” writes a chronicler in the 
early part of the present century, “ that its 
business will greatly increase when the 
canal to unite the waters of the Kennet 
and Avon is completed.” But this expec- 
tation has not been largely realised. The 
union of the Kennet and the Avon, 
although an interesting topographical fact, 
has not proved commercially of great 





moment, and Hungerford may still be 
classed among towns that have seen better 
days. 

But what shall we say of Reading, about 
which no remarkable prophecies have been 
made—Reading that has outgrown its old 
boundaries and its local history, and 
become a bustling, prosperous, red-brick 
town, that leaves a confused impression 
on the mind of biscuits, flower-seeds, and 
churches of variegated flint? The old 
abbey still exists in shapeless fragments 
among green lawns ; but there is little else 
to remind one of the former history of the 
town. 

Here we strike the Thames again with 
many pleasant places along its banks, the 
interest of which is chiefly of a riverside 
character. And we can here but barely 
allude to the pride of the county, the Royal 
Castle of Windsor, with its forests and 
chaces, about which big books have been 
written without exhausting the subject. 
Indeed, Royal Windsor belongs rather to 
national than to merely local annals, 

As a matter of topography, it may be 
doubted whether the received etymology 
of Windsor—the Winding Shore—is to be 
implicitly accepted. For the name origi- 
nally applied to Old Windsor, near the 
Bells of Ousely, where the shore is not 
particularly indented. And, as we have 
Windlesham at no great distance, it seems 
more likely that some Saxon Sir Windle 
was at the bottom of the matter, and gave 
his name to the shore. Such is the Saxon 
nature, altogether averse to anything de- 
scriptive or romantic in the way of proper 
names. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


AxsouT this time, or possibly a little 
later, a change, subtle, slow, at first scarcely 
perceptible to those in daily and constant 
intercourse with her, seemed to pass over 
Ellinor. Not a change in bodily health, 
that to all appearance remained intact, but 
a change rather of manner, of demeanour. 
Her stately composure was waning, slowly 
and surely as the May moon itself was 
waning over their heads, and in its stead 
there was beginning to show a feverishness 
of manner, an almost defiant gaiety, which 
told of strong nervous excitement going on 
within, and but barely held in check. 

Uncle Hugh and Lucy noticed the 
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change only by comparing the Ellinor of 
to-day with the Ellinor of six months back. 
They held their peace over it, however, 
though it cost the latter one or two more 
of those heavy showers of tears for which she 
appeared to have such an endless capacity. 

People in society noticed it, and said to 
each other how much Miss Yorke had 
improved in manner since she had fallen in 
love, and what a delightful house hers would 
be to visit in by-and-by, when the young 
people had married and pitched their tent. 

Phil noticed it also, caught the contagion 
of it, exaggerated her gaiety in his own 
moods, and stimulated her longing for 
excitement by perpetually feeding its 
cravings. Itis so easy in the height of the 
season to keep the ball of gaiety always 
rolling. A popular and not ill-looking 
young man who makes it generally known 
that he wishes on every possible occasion 
to be asked to meet a distinguished and 
beautiful young woman is scarcely likely 
to be disappointed in his desires. 

Balls, plays, receptions, operas, races, 
dinners, each succeeded the other for this 
pair of lovers with their usual hurry. 
Talk about the ceaseless, idle waltzing of 
flies in asummer’sair! Surely there never 
yet crawled a family of flies out of their 
eggs, who, in their longest span of exist- 
ence, contrived to get through so vast an 
amount of idle hard work as did these 
votaries of Fashion at the goddess’s head- 
quarters in London. 

There was another noticeable trait in 
Ellinor’s character which showed itself 
about this time—namely, a readiness to 
take offence at trifles, to be annoyed and to 
exhibit annoyance at matters upon which 
at one time she would have scorned to 
bestow a second thought. For instance, 
last season, any number of stormy inter- 
views with a dead lover's mother, and 
threatenings of an overtaking vengeance, 
would not have cost her one sleepless 
night ; now, forsooth, because she hears 
and knows that Mrs. Thorne is perpetually 
to be seen driving round and round 
Grosvenor Square, and looking up at her 
windows, she must needs order a bottle of 
chloral to be bought, and desire Gretchen 
to put a dose ready to her hand every night. 

It was assuredly an odd thing for Mrs. 
Thorne to do. But, so people said, Mrs. 
Thorne was doing many odd things just 
then, and, indeed, was beginning to be 
talked about not a little by her few remain- 
ing intimate friends, She saw no one; 
she went nowhere; she lived entirely at 





Rodney’s old rooms in Jormyn Street, and 
by this time, so people reasoned, those 
rooms must simply have become buried 
under dust, for no living soul save Mrs, 
Thorne ever gained admission to them. 
The blinds were kept perpetually drawn, and 
never so much asa crack of the window 
was opened to let in a breath of sweet air. 

In a room below stairs, Mrs. Thorne 
daily received her maid, who had strict 
orders to attend to the freshness and deep- 
ness of her mistress’s crape—nothing more. 
At a neighbouring hotel Mrs. Thorne took 
one meal a day, and if she ever took 
another no one could tell when, where, or 
how it was had. At three o’clock pre- 
cisely her carriage was brought round, and 
for the two subsequent hours the lady in 
her deep mourning might have been seen 
driving round and round Grosvenor Square 
at a slow, all but funereal pace. 

The old coachman, who had driven her 
for nearly twenty years, shook his head 
mournfully, with something like a tear in 
his eye, and even the new footman, who had 
only been engaged that season to attend 
her drives, looked grave and expressed his 
opinion that “things weren’t as they ought 
to be, and it was time some of the lady’s 
friends interfered.” 

But as no one pays much heed to what 
coachmen and footmen are pleased to 
remark, and as the very few intimate 
friends Mrs. Thorne chanced to have left 
did not care to put themselves prominently 
forward in the matter, the lady’s manner of 
life was in no sort interfered with; her 
gloomy seclusion in Rodney’s rocms was 
not broken in upon, and her equally 
gloomy two hours’ drives continued with 
undeviating regularity. 

Sometimes just as Ellinor was alighting 
from her afternoon’s drive, Mrs. Thorne’s 
dreary equipage would be slowly creeping 
along past the house. The white, hard 
face, the fierce, and of late the wild glitter 
in the lady’s eye, never failed to set Miss 
Yorke shuddering and ill at ease. At one 
time she and Mrs. Thorne had been wont 
to exchange a slight bow of recognition, 
but this had come to an end now, since on 
one occasion Mrs. Thorne had looked 
Ellinor full in the face and passed on with- 
out so much as a smile. 

‘* What does it mean—what can it mean ? 
If she has anything to say to me, why does 
she not stop and say it?” Ellinor more 
than once demanded irritably of Lucy, with 
a look, at times, on her face which, of course, 
was utterly unintelligible to the latter. 
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Lucy’s heart seemed aching in every fibre 
just then—not for herself, however, and 
her own desolated girlhood. Her aptitude 
for sympathy with the sorrows of others 
had incidentally wrought her this benefit— 
that she had no time left for weeping over 
her own griefs. Mrs. Thorne and Ellinor 
halved her heart between them. She would 
have liked—had she been free so to do—to 
have gone to the elder lady and implored 
permission to wait on her, to tend her, if 
not as a daughter, as any maid-servant 
might who hoped, in course of time, to 
render herself and her services indispensable 
to her mistress, 

Her love and gratitude to Ellinor alone 
prevented her doing this. ‘Till death us 
do part” was the vow she had registered 
in her own heart when she had given herself 
up unreservedly to Ellinor’s friendship and 
companionship, and it never for one moment 
occurred to her that aught but death could 
sever this love and friendship. 

Yet none the less her heart ached 
with its load of unspoken sympathy for 
Rodney’s mother ; every spare five minutes 
found her watching from an upper window 
the dark, slow carriage, with its silent, 
gloomy occupant. Not a chance expression 


of Mrs. Thorne’s eye or mouth, when she 
happened to be near enough to see either, 


escaped her. The forlornness, the fierce- 
ness, and, as time went on, alas! the 
distraught and wandering expressions that 
went sweeping over the aged white face, 
seemed to photograph themselves on her 
brain, destroying her peace by day, break- 
ing in upon her rest at night, 
CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Epik did not work one half so hard at 
the society treadmill as did Phil and 
Ellinor. For one thing her circle of friends 
was microscopic compared with theirs, and 
with no amount of energy could she have 
secured for herself one tithe of the invita- 
tious which daily swelled Ellinor’s card- 
rack, or decorated Phil’s mantelpiece. For 
another the whole grind of the season that 
year was a pain and a weariness to her ; 
the flavour and sweetness had somehow 
gone out of everything she was called upon 
to taste and enjoy. Fight against the fact 
lustily as she might, it was making itself 
felt at last that Phil had been the sun in 
her heavens; the sun had set, naught 
remained for her but chilliness, dampness, 
and night-shadows now. Yet she obstinately 
refused to return to Stanham, or even take 
a little trip to Switzerland which the Squire 





ventured to suggest one day when he 
thought his little daughter looking more 
than ustally white and forlorn. 

Edie put the idea on one side loftily 
enough. 

**T can’t think how it is, papa, that you 
never will let anyone be at rest,” she said 
in an utterly surprised tone; “we no 
sooner get into one place and comfortably 
settle down, than you immediately think 
we should be better off somewhere else, 
doing something or other we detest doing. 
I declare you are never happy unless you 
are taking railway-tickets or writing 
luggage-labels. Now if I led you the life 
that you lead me you might complain !” 

“ Oh—h!” groaned the squire, but Edie 
went on remorselessly : ‘“Oae thing I do 
know, and that is, that Iam not going to 
stir out of London till I’ve seen all the 
horse-shows and the dog-shows, and have 
been to all the charity bazaars that are 
going to be held, and have looked at all 
the pictures in the Academy at least a 
hundred and fifty times, and have heard 
the Duke play the violin, and Patti and 
Nilsson sing—oh, say at least twenty 
times—and have been to Sandown, and 
Lord’s, and Goodwood.” 

“And—and,” laughed the Squire, 
‘Heaven only knows where besides! Well, 
I suppose, Edie, all this put into plain 
English means, ‘ Here I am, and here I'll 
stay till [’m thoroughly worn-out with 
sight-seeing, and have to go back to 
Stanham to be physicked ¢’” 

Edie, however, had she been so minded, 
could have translated her wishes into 
equally plain and far more pathetic English 
somehow in this fashion : 

“Here I am, and here I'll stay till I’ve seen 
Phil and Ellinor together, and found out 
for myself whether he really loves her, or 
whether he is only befooled and bedazzled 
by her beauty, like the rest of the men.” 

Only second to this wish Edie cherished 
another, that was to see and speak with 
Lucy Selwyn. Since she had been in 
London, Edie had heard a good deal of 
Miss Selwyn—how that she was Ellinor’s 
sole confidante and companion; in fact, 
her echo, her shadow, nothing more so far 
as wishes and ideas went. 

Edie had not the slightest doubt left in 
her mind as to the identity of Lucy Selwyn 
with the writer of the mischievous letter | 
which had shipwrecked her life’s happi- | 
ness. She longed to look Lucy straight in 
the face, and find out of what stuff she was 
made; whether her mischief had been 
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done mischievously, or in honesty and with 
a good heart. 

Once, walking in Kensington Gardens 
with her father, they had come upon 
Ellinor and Lucy turning off from the 
broad walk. Lucy had her crape veil 
down, so of course her features were only 
suggested to Edie’s mind. The Squire 
half paused; he would have enjoyed a 
walk and talk with Ellinor in and out 
among the shadows and sunshine that 
shifted and played hide-and-seek among 
the full-leaved trees. Not so Edie. 
Ellinor, side by side with Phil, she meant 
to face, to criticise, to pardon, or to con- 
dem», but Ellinor without Phil she did not 
intend to endure for even thirty seconds. 
She walked on briskly ahead, and her father 
was compelled to follow. 

“‘T do think, Edie,” he said a little com- 
plainingly, “you might have stayed a 
minute and had a chat with your cousin. 
I’ve not spoken a word to her since we’ve 
been in London. You know you made me 
promise not to call on her——” 

“Papa,” interrupted Edie with a veritable 
crescendo of emphasis, “I dislike spiders ; 
I hate cats, adders, and snakes; and I 
abominate Ellinor Yorke.” 

The Squire said no more. 


CHAPTER XLIX, 


THOUGH Edie could not get a good view 
of Lucy’s face, Lucy had the plainest, 
clearest sight of hers that eyes could well 
have. Not even the flimsiest of spotted 
nets guarded Edie’s complexion, and the 
bold spring sunshine threw, unrebuked, its 
garish light upon the childlike features. 

Lucy looked her longest and hardest at 
her, and then felt a sudden twinge at her 
heart, so sharp as to be almost physical. 
This the little girl who had played fast and 
loose with Phil Wickham! Could it be 
possible that eyes and mouth skilled in 
the game of “fast and loose” could wear 
that frank, honest, yet, withal, sorrowful 
expression ? 

For the first time since she had written 
her ill-judged letter, she began to have 
qualms of conscience on the matter. 

Done for the best, of course, it had been, 
but was it for the best, after all? That was 
the question that began to torment her now. 

Colonel Wickham, calling about this 
time on Miss Yorke, increased, though 
unintentionally, Lucy’s disquietude. The 
Colonel had put off his visit of ceremony 
so long as it was possible to do so, still 
almost refusing to credit his senses as to 


the reality of Phil’s lovemaking. When, 
however, every other person he met took 
to congratulating him on Phil’s success in 
winning the beauty of the season, he felt 
the call could no longer in decency be 
deferred. He made it, however, as brief 
as possible, expressing his pleasure at the 
prospect of Miss Yorke entering his family 
in polite but somewhat formal fashion. 

Ellinor received his congratulations 
smilingly, condescendingly — Lucy could 
only wonder over her marvellous self-con- 
trol—and then passed on to generalities. 

‘‘ Have you seen my little country cousin 
—little Edie Fairfax, I mean?” she asked, 
laying a wonderful ‘emphasis on the adjec- 
tives “ little” and “‘ country.” 

“T think,” said Colonel Wickham, rather 
stiffly, “you might find a more suitable 
sobriquet for Miss Fairfax, if you must 
have one at all.” 

“What would you suggest?” asked 
Ellinor graciously. ‘Little Edie always 
does and always will remind me of daisies 
and buttercups, and cowslips and blue- 
bells, before anything else.” 

“You are right, Miss Yorke,” answered 
the Colonel, rising to take his leave. 
“ Edie does and ought to remind one of all 
that is sweet, pure, lovely, and straight 
from God’s hands. The sobriquet is not 
so inapt as at first sight it seemed.” 

The world as yet knew nothing of Edie’s 
engagement to Colonel Wickham. So far 
as anyone could see, her manner to the 
Colonel had not undergone the slightest 
alteration. She petted and scolded him 
alternately, just as she did her own father ; 
rode with him, walked wiih him, talked 
with him in turn with her father, till at 
length the Squire began to think the whole 
thing must be a sort of dream which one 
or other of them had dreamt and told the 
rest as a fact. He treated the matter in 
cavalier fashion accordingly. 

‘She'll no more marry you, Wickham, 
than she'll marry Winterdowne, and she 
can’t marry him, for I hear he has 
just started on a voyage round the world,” 
he said, as he sat chatting with his old 
friend over their coffee and cigars. ‘‘ The 
only one the little puss has ever cared 
about is Master Phil, and if she’d only 
bring down her pride a peg, and send Phil 
a line, it’s my belief he’d be mighty glad to 
be billing and cooing with her as hard as 
ever. Don’t talk to me about Phil and 
Ellinor being engaged to be married. It’s 
rubbish, every word of it! I know Phil 
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ought—and he’s no more in love with 
Ellinor than she is with him. Why, man, 
nothing less than a Duke and a hundred 
thousand a year would satisfy her ambition. 
Don’t tell me ! It’s just Miss Edie’s fits and 
whims that have set us all going, and if 
she'd only beckon with her little finger to 
him, he’d be back at her feet like a bird.” 

And to this cheery view of things the 
Squire stuck hard and fast, obstinately 
ignoring—as had been his wont through 
life—even the evidence of his senses when 
they told against his optimistic theories, 
and resisting like a stone wall all efforts of 
unbiassed outsiders to overturn them. 

Even including little Edie’s battering- 
ram, applied that self-same evening, for, 
coming in to say good-night, she chanced 
to overhear her father’s final words. 

“ Beckon to him—to Phil!” she cried, 
opening her eyes very wide. “Is it likely 
I should do such a thing when I have 
written and told him I don’t care two- 
pence halfpenny for him? Papa, when 
will you believe that Phil and I never were 
and never will be in love with each other ? 
Oh dear! I am getting so tired of saying 
the same thing over and over again !” 

“Take care, Edie! you'll choke with 
our Burmahs,” said the Squire, giving a 
loud, long cough, as though the smoke were 
going down his own throat. 

“Choke! As though my lungs were 
half gone!” said Edie scornfully. ‘ Papa, 
do let me make you understand once and 
for ever that Phil and I never were any- 
thing but friends, and never mean to be 
anything else to the end of our lives.” 

The Squire found he wanted another cigar, 
recollected he had left his cigar-case in his 
great-coat pocket, and forthwith vanished. 

Edie dropped her petulance, and turned 
piteously to Colonel Wickham. 

“Tt is really of no use my talking to 
papa,” she said. “I might as well let it 
alone. I feel sure if he meets Phil he will 
say or do something ridiculous. I have 
just had an invitation from Ellinor to her 
ball next month, but I dare not ask papa 
to take me. I’m confident he’d say or do 
something that would drive me _half-wild. 
Phil will be there, of course?” This added 
as a question a little wistfully. 

Colonel Wickham was all attention in a 
moment. He threw away his cigar, and 
went over to Edie’s side. 

Re Do you really wish to go to this ball, 
Edie? Have you set your heart on it?” 
he asked, looking down earnestly into the 
girl’s face ; and his thought as he said this 








was: “Does she really wish to get face to 
face with Phil once more, to see him the 
betrothed lover of another woman, and 
find out for herself whether her own love 
for him is living or dead ?” 

Edie seemed to understand his unspoken 
just as easily as his spoken thoughts, 
and knew very well how to get out of 
questions she had no mind to answer. 

She laughed merrily enough. 

“ How can you ask such a thing when 
you know that ever since we've been in 
London papa has been sending home for 
me a succession of the most wonderful 
ball-dresses that ever were seon? There's a 
thing in grey—you shall see it—exactly 
like a tombstone, with black lines runnin 
along it ; and another—supposed to be old 
English and very Queen Annish— uncom- 
monly like the roof of a house, with flaps, and 
trap-doors, and tiles, and chimney-pots.” 

Edie paused for breath. They were 
standing opposite a long mirror, with 
lights either side of it. Into this somehow 
Colonel Wickham’s eyes wandered dreamily, 
and sawa sight which sent the dreams helter- 
skelter out of them, and made him bite 
his lip and mutter to himself : 

“You fool! Don’t you see it there facing 
you? January and June! Pull yourself 
together, and get all such nonsense out of 
your head.” 

Certainly the picture which that mirror 
threw back was rather that of a father and 
daughter than of a pair of eager, passionate 
lovers. Yet itis possible that a third person, 
peeping over the shoulders of these two, 
might have decided that June might do far 
worse than pair with such a January. 
True, there was no fire of love, no passion 
of longing, in that more than middle-aged, 
careworn face, but was there not a some- 
thing which might very well serve as a 
substitute for both—a dignity, a strength, 
a patience, and a pitifulness which rarely, 
if ever, comes hand-in-hand with the fire 
and the passion? 

The Colonel roused himself with an effort. 

“We were talking of balls, Edie, not of 
tiles and chimney-pots. I don’t quite see 
the connection,” he said. ; 

‘‘T don’t think I do either,” answered 
Edie. “I’ve forgotten what I was saying. 
It doesn’t in the least matter ; I’m bound 
to talk a lot of nonsense every day I live. 
I often wonder people ever listen to me.” 

“Tf I had said that——” 

“T wish you would say it sometimes ! 
Colonel Wickham,” and here came a sudden 
change in Edie’s tone, ‘“‘do you know I 
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have been thinking so much lately how | And then she sat down on a chair and burst 


ridiculous it was of me to say.to,you as I 
did a little while ago, ‘ Let’s pretend: to be 
engaged !’ I’m sure I don’s know why I 
said it.” 

Edie spoke; impulsively, simply on the 


into tears, covering her face with her hands, 

Of course he did his best to comfort her, 
apologising humbly for his thoughtlessness, 
his wooden-headedness, not to know that 


jokes were the last things in the world 


spur of the, moment. When she had first | 
come into that, room she had not. had the | 


slightest intention, of. speaking in this | 


brutally frank, girlish fashion... , 

He frowned heavily, did not.look,down 
at her small, upturned face, but. kept his 
eyes steadily fixed on the glass opposite. 

“Did you say ‘let’s pretend,’ Edie?” 
he asked. “J have no recollection of your 
using those words.” 

‘* No, I don’t think I did; but, of course, 
that was what I meant. It was nothing 
but pretence, was it, from beginning to 
end? But I thought it would stop people 
talking, and—and convince papa that I 
really had given up Phil, and——” 

“ Edie, supposing it was not pretence 
on my part—nothing but right-down, sober 
earnest—what then ?” he asked, suddenly 
withdrawing his eyes from the mirror, and 
fixing them full upon Edie. 

The words had somehow been startled 
out of him. It was hard for him to be as it 
were always skirting the edge of his happi- 
ness, and never to makean effort to snatch it. 

But the next minute he could have 
anathematised himself for uttering them, 
such a look of genuine, commingled terror 
and surprise went fleeting over Edie’s face. 

‘Oh, you don’t mean it—you can’t mean 
it!” she cried. “It would be awful—it 
would be terrible—it would be monstrous, 
unheard of ——” 

“ Ridiculous, idiotic—in fact, everything 
most unlike you and me: that could be 
imagined. Quite right—so it would be, 
child ; I only said it to scare'you.” 

And once more, to the Colonel’s fancy, 
the mirror-picture seemed to say, ‘‘ You fool, 
look in here and learn wisdom! January 
and June indeed !” 

But Edie scarcely seemed as reassured 
as he could wish. She looked white and 
frightened: still; and when she spoke it 
was in timid, apologetic fashion, and not 
with her former cruel frankness. 





‘It never occurred to me for one moment | 
that anyone could mistake what I meant,” | 


she said  hesitatingly. 


“T know it was | 


very like flirting—wicked flirting—but I | 


didn’t mean it for that, ., If I thought—if I 
thought that I had given pain to anybody, 
the least pain, I would neyer--never——” 


| 


people would give him credit for. And 
then he drew her hands from her face, and 
dried her eyes, and brought her a glass of 
wine, and made her drink it. 

“The truth of it is, Edie,” he said, when 
he saw she was a little calmer, and able to 
listen to him, “I must. get back to my 
figures as quickly as possible; they suit me 
better than anything else in life—keep my 
brain steady, my mind occupied. Did I 
tell you about the. rotatory table I am 
having made—a superb thing it'll be when 
it’s finished—will beat all the assurance 
companies’ machines hollow;” and so on, till 
she looked up at him once more and smiled, 

Then he began totalk about the ball again. 

“Tf you really want to go, Edie, there’s 
no reason why you shouldn’t. For my 
part, I do not see any reason why you 
should wish to go; but, however, that is 
for you to decide. I'll take you, if you 
like ” (your father will be only too glad to 
cry off it), ‘and look after you, and see you 
don’t tire yourself. Now say ‘ Good-night,’ 
child. Here comes the Squire.” 

Edie threw a great deal of gratitude 
into the “good-night look” she gave the 
Colonel, when she vanished through one 
door as her father came in at the other. 

She was also a long time saying her 
prayers that night, and when she got up 
from her knees she found herself asking 
herself a question to which for the nonce 
she could find no answer. 

It had a good many ‘ ifs 
ran somewhat in this fashion : 

If she found that Phil really did love 
Ellinor, and if Ellinor really loved him, and 
if they meant to marry, and if she—little 
Edie—found that, after all, she could go 
home and think no more of Phil, why, then, 
shouldn’t she try to forget all about herself, 
and her own happiness, and do her best to 
make someone happy, who had deserved, but 
somehow had missed, his happiness in life? 
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